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Hi There, Mir. Farmer! 


From the depths of despair the farmer in 
the past two years has come a long way. 
He may not be rolling in wealth, but his 
income went up faster in 1936 than his 
expenses. 


His total 1936 income reached the fan- 
tastic figure of eight billion, one hundred 
million, or if you prefer to see the figures, 
$8,100,000,000. 


Tue richest farm states are, in the order 
of the dollar-and-cents production in 1936, 
Iowa, California, Illinois and Texas. 


THE modern successful farmer is a ma- 
chine operator, mechanic, chemist, ani- 
mal expert, and soil conservation engi- 
neer—not the simple fellow the cartoonist 
once tried to make him. 
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NO METAL TOPS TO 
DENT, CORRODE, 
BEND OR SCRATCH 


Vul-Cot—a sturdy, dependable waste- 
basket built to meet office needs. 


NO SOFT FIBRE to bend out of shape. No 
metal top to dent, rust or lose its finish. 
Vul-Cot is constructed throughout of Na- 
tional H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre. The 
double-rolled, super-strong, fibre top takes 
100 lbs. of pressure. 


Light in weight. No sharp edges. 


Solid sides and bottom will not allow bits of 
paper and pencil shavings to sift through 
onto the floor. 


Vul-Cot—in sizes 
and shapes to meet 
every business 
need. In colors to 
match office furnish- 
ings—olive-green, 
maroon-brown, oak, 
walnut, mahogany. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Sales Managers to Meet 
To the Editor: 


You mentioned in your magazine that 
you had recently attended a very inter- 
esting meeting of the Los Angeles or the 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Club. In 
fact, you were very enthusiastic about the 
influence that such organizations would 
have on such cities as Rochester, Fort 
Wayne, etc., if they should organize. 

Rochester has a Sales Managers’ Club, 
associated with the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce, and I know Fort Wayne 
has an active Sales Managers’ Club that 
is going places. Both the Rochester and 
Fort Wayne groups are affiliated with the 
National Federation of Sales Executives. 
—Wiuam A. Borpicx, secretary, Sales 
Managers’ Club, Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Mr. Burpicx: Our only alibi is that 
when the report in question was written 
our publisher was in Los Angeles and 
must have been under the influence of the 
climate or something. Being an officer of 
the national association he should have 
known better. 

There are now twenty-eight sales man- 
agers’ clubs organized and functioning in 
the United States. Ten are hooked up with 
the local Chamber of Commerce in some 
way; eighteen are independent. Fourteen 
are affiliated with the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives. This organiza- 
tion, incidentally, will hold a 2-day sales 
conference in Chicago at the Stevens 
Hotel, June 3 and 4. The Chicago Sales 
Executives Club will be host to the meet- 
ing. The theme of the conference will be, 
“New Challenges to Selling.” Speakers in- 


clude men like Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of Studebaker; Bennett Chapple, 
vice president of American Rolling Mill 
Company; Col. T. Russ Hill, president of 
Rexair, Inc.; L. C. Stowell, executive vice 
president, Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, New York; W. V. ( (“Smoke”) Bal- 
lew, general sales manager, Dr. Pepper 
Company, Dallas, and others. 

The conferences are open to any sales 
manager, regardless of whether he be- 
longs to an affiliated club. Registration fee 
is $6.00. This covers admission to four 
conferences, luncheon and banquet on 
Thursday night. Howard R. Medici, vice 
president of the Visking Company, 6733 
West Sixty-fifth Street, is chairman of the 
committee of the Chicago Sales Execu- 
tives Club in charge of arrangements. 


Thumks Down! 


To the Editor: 


For some time I have been intending 
to write you my opinion of the type of 
front covering you have used for som¢ 
months on your magazine, AMERICAN 
Business, although it is not flattering. 

You may not care anything about ms 
opinion, and no one else may feel as | 
do, but I know if I were in your position 
I would want anyone feeling as I do to 
pass the information along. 

I consider the front cover now being 
used on American Bustness positively 
hideous. The general coloring is not pleas- 
ant to look at and the caricature reminds 
me of the hideous figure, Frankenstein. 
The cover is repulsive to me, and perhaps 
for that reason I am not getting any 
benefit at all out of the magazine.—V. 
Foutet, The Chicago Screw Company. 
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Thumbs Up! 


To the Editor: 


I have read just about every word in 
the April and previous issues of Amert- 
can Business and want to tell you that 
it is one swell magazine and any sub- 
scriber’s money’s worth. 

You have caught the swift-moving 
tempo of business and put it into your 
book. Typography, layout and engravings 
are perfect for the editorial contents. 

My congratulations to you and your 
staff and more power to you.—James W. 
KEANE. 


To the Editor: 


Could you give us the names of five 
or ten reputable concerns which manufac- 
ture and design displays and booths for 
shows?—D. Moerick, Automatic Prod- 
ucts Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Mr. Moerick: We are glad to give you 
the following list of concerns in Chicago 
which manufacture and design displays 
and booths for shows and expositions: 
The Advertising Display Service, 3485 
North Clark Street; Universal Sign and 
Display Service, 32 South Clark Street; 
George Wittbold Studio, 1632 North Wells 
Street; E. R. Lurey, Creative Art 
Studios, 28£1 West Fullerton Avenue; 
The Industrial Designs, Inc., 35 East 
Wacker Drive. 

For certain types of display booths we 
would recommend the following com- 
panies also: The Botanical Decorative 
Supply Company, 325 West Madison 
Street; The Adler-Jones Company, 521 
South Wabash Avenue. These are Chi- 
cago organizations. There are, of course, 
good ones in other cities. Doubtless sev- 
eral in your own city. 


To the Editor: 


I am interested in joining the National 
Office Managers’ Association. I am won- 
dering if you can advise me how to make 
this contact.—J. U. Sunren, office man- 
ager, Moorman Manufacturing Company, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


Mr. Sunren: We are confident the Na- 
tional Office Management Association will 
be delighted to have you as a member. 
Write to R. P. Brecht, National Office 
Management Association, Wharton School 
of Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He will give 
you the necessary information. 


Hibbard Courtesy 
To the Editor: 


' Your article in the March issue regard- 
ing Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett and Com- 
pany was interesting to me. 

I don’t have much use for hardware, but 
I was certainly favorably impressed with 
the courtesy of the Hibbard employees 
with whom I spoke over the telephone a 
few months ago when I wanted informa- 
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New Edition Ready June 1 


1. NEW TRENDS IN SELLING 
Advantages of Various Sales Methods 
Effect of Social Security on Sales 

2. MARKETING POLICIES 

Voluntary Chains ; Buying Syndicates 
Wholesale and Retail Distribution Costs 
Distribution Channels, 656 Companies 
3. UNFAIR COMPETITION 

Rulings of Federal Trade Commission 
Decisions on Unfair Competition 

4. PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 

The Use of Special Allowances 

Free Deals and Bonus Inducements 
Terms of Sale in 78 Lines of Business 
5. SPECIAL SALES INDUCEMENTS 
Premium Plans for Dealers; Clerks 
Premium Plans for Stimulating Sales 
6. MARKET DETERMINATION 
Spendable Money-Income by States 
County Buying Power Indices 
Appraising Distributors’ Trading Areas 
Data on Metropolitan Markets 

7. SALES BUDGETING 

Sales Budget Practices by Lines 
Operating Budgets for Retail Businesses 
Departmental Sales Budgets by Months 
8. SALES ORGANIZATION 

Work Organization in Sales Department 
Scope of Sales Managers’ Activities 
Time Spent in Territory by Managers 
9. COMPENSATING SALES EXECUTIVES 
Salaries Paid 200 Sales Executives 
Commission Plans for Sales Managers 
Trends in Sales Managers’ Compensation 
10. SECURING SALESMEN 

Where 834 Firms Get Best Men 
Planning Sales Recruiting Literature 
11. SELECTING SALESMEN 

Practical Tests for Selecting Salesmen 
Standard Application Blanks 

Aptitude and Mental Tests 

12. SALESMAN’S COMPENSATION 
Salaries Paid Salesmen, by Lines 
Commissions Generally Paid Salesmen 
Bonus Plans for Retail Clerks 

13. COMPENSATION OF BRANCH MEN 
Branch Office Profit-Sharing Plans 
Profit-Sharing Plans for New Branches 
“Overriding” Commission Plans 

14. TRAINING SALESMEN 

How to Lay Out a Sales Manual 
Preparing a Training Course 

Group Training of Salesmen 

15. SALESMEN’S QUOTAS 

Essentials of a Good Quota System 
Population Data for Setting Quotas 
Adjusting Quotas to Seasonable Demand 
16. SALES LEADS AND INQUIRIES 

Best Methods of Getting Inquiries 


Getting “‘Live” Leads for Salesmen 
Following Up Inquiries Sent Salesmen 
17. ROUTING SALESMEN 

Routing Salesmen in City Territory 
The Block System of Routing Salesmen 
18. SUPERVISION OF SALESMEN 
Sales Reports and Time Control Methods 
Progress Reports for New Salesmen 
Desk Chart for Following Up Reports 
19. SALESMEN’S EXPENSE CONTROL 
How 200 Companies Control Expenses 
Automobile Expense Allowances 

20. CONTESTS AND CAMPAIGNS 
Experience with Consumer Contests 
Planning a Contest for Retail Dealers 
Salesmen’s Contests and Activities 

21. BULLETINS AND PUBLICATIONS 
Suggestive General Letters to Salesmen 
Bulletins for Salesmen and Dealers 
Dealer and Consumer House Organs 
22. CONFERENCES AND CONVENTIONS 
Setting Up a Sales Conference Program 
Territorial Sales Conferences 

Annual Conventions of Salesmen 

23. SALES FORMS AND CONTRACTS 
Consideration in Sales Contracts 

Points to Cover in Written Contracts 
Exclusive Agency Agreements 

24. ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 
Percentage of Sales Spent 

Allocating the Appropriation 
Advertising Expenditures, by Lines 
25. ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

When Should Counsel Be Employed 
Cost of Advertising Agency Service 
List of 400 Recognized Agencies 

26. ADVERTISING MEDIA 

Estimating Cost Newspaper Advertising 
Outdoor Advertising and Store Displays 
Direct-Mail Advertising Pointers 

27. MAILING LISTS 

Best Sources for New Names 
Directory of Mailing List Sources 
Publishers of City Directories 

28. PROMOTIONAL LITERATURE 
Suggestions for Writing Advertising 
Uses of Sales Promotional Pieces 
Setting Up a Sales Promotional Budget 
29. SALES CORRESPONDENCE 
Correspondence Improvement Program 
Suggestions for Group Meetings 
Suggested Bulletins to Correspondents 
30. COLLECTION METHODS 

Influence of Collections on Sales 
Interesting Salesmen in Collections 
Getting Larger First Payments 


31. SELLING IN CANADA 
32. EXPORT SELLING 


1090 pages. 5x8 inches. Full leather binding. Gold edges 


—-----—- SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER——-—---—--= 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Enter our order for a Revised and Enlarged Edition of the Dartnell Sales Manager's 
Handbook at the special pre-publication price of $6.50. Price after publication $7.50. 


If check accompanies order name will be gold stamped on cover at no extra charge. 


Write name plainly in margin, attach to letterhead and mail 
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DARTNELL STANDARD 
MANAGEMENT FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SaLesMan’s APPLICATION BLanK—Used by 
more than 8,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 81% x 11 inches. 

GENERAL APPLICATION BLANK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 814 x 
11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly. 814 x 11 inches. 

AvToMoBILE Expense Booxs— Accordian 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy 
to jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 


Auto ExprensE Buanxs—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 81% x 11 inches. 

SALESMEN’S REFERENCE Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 814 x 11 


inches. 
Write for FREE Samples 
DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Carcaao, U.S. A. 











tion as to where to buy some extra-large 
cup-rug-protectors, or whatever they are 
called by hardware men. The retail stores 
didn’t have them and my employer wanted 
to get some to put on the feet of his 
desk, to save a fine new rug. I had never 
had occasion to purchase anything that 
couldn’t be found in the household sec- 
tions of the various big State Street 
stores, and for a short time didn’t know 
which way to turn, but I thought of 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett, probably be- 
cause my first pair of roller skates came 
from there and I have a subconscious re- 
membrance of hearing them spoken of 
respectfully, over the years I have been 
in business, so I telephoned them. 

You paid tribute, in your article, to 
their expert handling of orders. I pay 
tribute to their real helpfulness. For a 
big organization my puny needs were cer- 
tainly taken care of with a maximum of 
consideration. I wasn’t able to buy what 
I wanted directly from them, but any 
time I know anyone who needs hardware, 
I certainly don’t hesitate to refer them to 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett! — Rena 
ANDERSEN OHLIN. 

Mrs. Ontin: The editors appreciate 
your thoughtfulness in passing along this 
splendid evidence of a big company’s 


| well-trained personnel who are smart 


enough to know that big business results 
from little courtesies. 


Familiar Speakers 


Two contributors to American Busi- 
NnEss who may be remembered by readers 
will be featured on the program of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association’s 
eighteenth annual conference which will 
be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
June 7 to 9, inclusive. 

They are: Dr. S. N. Stevens, North- 
western University, who will speak on, 
“Employment—Selecting the Right Per- 
son”; and B. M. Weeks, of the Chicago 
Bureau of Filing and Indexing, who will 
preside at a discussion on, “Indexing and 
Filing—Methods and Equipment.” 

Also familiar to friends of American 
Busrness is C. L, Stivers, office manager, 
Jewel Tea Company, Barrington, Illinois, 
who will present a paper at the confer- 
ence on, “Why Measure Office Perform- 
ance?” Mr. Stivers recently cooperated 
with the editor in gathering material for 
a special article on the methods used in 
the Jewel Tea Company offices. 

Other speakers will include John F. 
Pierce, general office manager, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
who will talk on, “Job Analysis—Its 
Value and Use”; J. R. Jackman, assistant 
treasurer, Kendall Mills, Walpole, Massa- 
chusetts, who will speak on, “Educational 
Standards for Business Training”; and 
John H. MacDonald, budget director, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Inc., New 
York City, the title of whose paper will 
be, “Budgeting Office Services.” 

Further information on this conference 
may be secured from P. G. Wharton, 
chairman publicity committee, National 
Office Management Association, care of 
Atlantic Refining Company, P. O. Box 
No. 7258, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








Profit Sharing 


To the Editor: 


We do not find anything in your pub- 
lications relating to profit sharing with 
our employees. We know that this is quite 
widespread in U. S. industries and a mat- 
ter of growing importance. The em- 
ployees in two industries which we control 
have manifested a desire to consider some 
such plan, even to the extent of becoming 
shareholders. 

Have you anything to help us in your 
own publications or if not can you tell us 
where we may find what we need?—C. H. 
Konter, president, Grain King Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


To the Editor: 


We are interested in getting some in- 
formation regarding plans for making 
bonus payments to employees at the end 
of our fiscal year. What we have in mind 
is a plan that will reward faithful em- 
ployees and take into consideration the 
length of time in our employ as well as 
present wages. Any suggestions you have 
to offer will be appreciated.—H. P. Jacx- 
son, secretary-treasurer, the Pennock 
Plantation, Jupiter, Florida. 


Messrs. KoHLER AND JAcKson: We be- 
lieve that both you gentlemen will find 
“Two Dividend-Sharing Plans That 
Work,” in the December 1936 issue of 
AMERICAN Business, Page 12, very help- 
ful to you. This article describes a profit- 
sharing plan in use by the Sangamo Elec- 
tric Company and the Package Ma- 
chinery Company, both companies re- 
porting it unusually successful. On Page 
15 of this issue there is another article, 
“A Profit-Sharing Plan That Really 
Works,” giving a detailed description of 
the savings plan inaugurated by Julius 
Rosenwald for Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, and continued by General Robert 
E. Wood, president. 


Consumer Demand 
To the Editor: 


We have been marketing our family 
flours in the Los Angeles territory for 
about three years. We have placement in 
a fair percentage of the large markets in 
that area, but have been unable to create 
any substantial demand for our products 
among consumers. 

Can you refer me to any published 
articles dealing with similar problems of 
distribution and how they have been 
solved? I have a file of your magazines 
and can look up any articles you may 
have published which you can mention.— 
RatpH Watter, manager sales promotion, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Company, Seattle. 


Mr. Watter: Several articles published 
in American Bostness may be of some 
help to you in solving your distribution 
problem. They are as follows: 

(1) “Higher Prices as a Competitive 
Weapon,” Page 30, April 1935; (2) 
“Trade Practices That Made Dr. West’s 
a Leader,” Page 9, June 1935; (3) “Six 
Ways to Work with Jobber Salesmen,” 
Page 16, July 1935. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC has spent millions of dollars in improving 
the quality of MAZDA lamps ... giving the user more light for his 
money year after year. All sizes of MAZDA lamps made by G-E have 
been improved and prices have been reduced again and again. For 
example, the 60-watt lamp of today gives 24% more light and costs 
50% less than it did in 1927. 

In the past year alone, General Electric has made notable improve- 
ments in MAZDA lamps... improvements which provide more light 
at no extra cost. The trade-mark @ on the end of a MAZDA lamp 
assures you of full lighting value for your money. 


General Electric Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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USE THE G-E LIGHT METER TO 
MEASURE YOUR LIGHTING 


The General Electric Light Meter measures 
light as simply as a thermometer measures 
temperature. It tells whether the various 
departments in your plant are getting 
enough light for safe, easy seeing. It is help- 
ful in checking from time to time to see 
that this amount is being maintained. Every 
executive should have one. Only $11.50. 


Light-Sensitive Cell 














TO OWNERS AND USERS OF OFFICE TYPEWRITERS: 


The new “Super Speed” L C Smith will delivay 
more work in the business office in a businesit 
day, at lower cost and with less fatigue, tha 
any other writing machine now available. 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INCORPORATED SYRACUSE NEW YOR 





Smith 


st view of new Super Speed L C Smith, showing operating convenience 
and completeness, plus the good looks that mean sound design. 


The rear view suggests the up-to-date, long-wearing sturdiness 
that has become an LC Smith tradition among users. 


Each circle marks a saving in time or effort! 


Sudy the new features .. . appreciate 
their amazing convenience . . . then add 
them to the long list of previous LC Smith 
ontributions toward ease and speed of 
fice work. 


This is the longest list of significant 
mprovements ever offered in any new 
nodel —and it is available alike (except 
noted) in either Silent L C Smith or 
tandard L. C Smith machines. 


New Individual Keyset Tabulator. On 
either side of tabulator bar, keys for indi- 
al setting and individual c/earance for tabulator 
ops. Operators will welcome this saving in 
ne and bother; most advanced and efficient 
ator available. 


New Instantaneous Stop Clearance. Touch 

the lever, and clear a// stops instantly. 

operation ... without moving carriage and 
ithout risk of broken tab stops. 


New Micro Touch Selector. Operator can 
adjust touch to the slightest variation—as 
ily as setting a radio dial; no moving or 


lifting of machine. Just turn the wheel and 
watch the sensitive tension indicator. Quick and 


accurate to re-set. A new idea in touch selection. 


New One-Hand Variable Line Spacer. Op- 
erator’s left hand grasps left platen knob, 
pressing in at same time—thus releasing inner 
ratchet and turning platen freely to any desired 


position. A huge time-saver for filling in forms. 


eo New Finger-fit Key Cards. Concave, com- 
fortable ; reduces errors from slipping fin- 
gers, relieves finger tautness, saves nerve fag in 


sensitive finger tips. 


New Right or Left Shift Lock Release. 
Another time-saver for fast operators... 


another aid to efficiency! 


New Paper Table. Wider, and designed 
7) at an efficient angle. . . keeps paper clear, 
prevents curling. Returns automatically to posi- 
tion without locking. Hence — easier speedier 


adjustments and corrections. 


New Paper Gauge. Larger, quicker-setting; 
8) one more value added to the long-famous 
Smith paper feed—admittedly the world’s most 
perfect paper feed. 


New Overhead or Rear Bail (on Silent 

model). For either right or left carriage 
returns; increased space, greater freedom for 
corrections, especially on carbons. 


New Spool Covers. Keep dust from rib- 
bons, retard drying out of ribbon ink, 
reduce ribbon changes. Easily removed and 


replaced. 


Every-day Speed where 


it counts...in your office! 


True. ..no human has ever pushed an 
L C Smith to the limit of its straight- 
away speed. But speed in an office is 
something more. Getting out a bigger 
day’s work...inserting paper, completing 
long and short letters, addressing enve- 
lopes, typing invoices. tabulating figures, 
handling card work, rushing out telegrams 
... that’s where speed counts. 


And we repeat... 


ith all these new conveniences, the “Super Speed”’ L C Smith will deliver more 
ork in your office, at lower cost, than any other writing machine now available. 


SMITH 


RETAINING, OF COURSE, ALL THESE FAMOUS AND TIME-TRIED LC SMITH FEATURES: 
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nn that Congress has the 
power to regulate wages 
and working conditions, it 
ought to give the whole 
stinking subject of labor 
relations an airing. “In- 
dustrial peace” is idealis- 
tic flapdoodle until some- 
thing is done to make it 
good business for manage- 
ment to adopt a liberal 
labor policy; and it is not 
good business so long as 
industry is overrun with 
professional trouble start- 
ers who are making a fat 
living promoting labor un- 
rest. There are, we are told, five hundred professional 
agitators at work making San Francisco safe for 
Bridges. As this is written the Lewis crowd is ganging 
up on Ford, just to show him who is boss in these 
United States. No fair-minded person disputes labor’s 
right to organize and bargain collectively. It is a 
swell idea—in theory. But it won’t work unless and 
until labor is purged of its professional trouble makers, 
whose pay and future depend upon their ability to 
keep employees perpetually hating their employers. 
So long as labor subsidizes such men, just so long will 
employers be forced to fight back. One realistic ap- 
proach to industrial peace, it seems to me, would be to 
amend the Wagner Act, and make it mandatory for 
labor organizations to file with an impartial labor 
board an account of expenditures for officers’ salaries, 
organizers’ salaries, political contributions, etc. 


Jittery Business Men 


It is no secret that business is suffering from a 
bad case of the jitters, and some lines are experiencing 
a sharp recession in sales. That may be a good thing. 
Business was moving ahead too fast and there was too 
much speculative buying. But it might be interesting 
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to have a look at some of these “fears” which are 
giving business the jitters and see how real they are. 

There is the federal budget. That is a mess. But 
we may hope that at last the administration is awake 
to the need of drastic curtailment and a broader 
taxation base. There are enough hard-heads in the 
administration, men like Jesse Jones, to insist that 
the spending orgy be stopped. Then there is the fear 
that the Spanish war will spread through Europe. 
That is a danger, but every day sees this possibility 
decline as Britain gains the ascendancy in that situa- 
tion. And, of course, there is the fear of an inflation- 
ary boom, with run-away prices and a repetition of 
1920. That is a possibility, but not a probability. 
There are ways to control prices, even if nature does 
not step in and provide a bumper farm crop. Prices 
revolve largely around the price of wheat ; and wheat 
is falling. 

We have left, the fear of a labor dictatorship in the 
United States. That, in our opinion, is more realistic 
than the other fears cited. Certainly the stage for 
such a dictatorship has been set. There are those who 
hold that the country is already operating under such 
a regime. But we should remember that an effective 
dictatorship in this country, or for that matter in 
Canada, requires the wedding of labor and agriculture. 
With the prospect ahead of declining prices for farm 
commodities and rapidly increasing prices for manu- 
factured goods, it is too much to expect that American 
farmers will go along with labor’s high-wage, high- 
price theories indefinitely. The Hershey incident shows 
what the farmer will do when his pocketbook is 
touched. You will recall in Daniel Webster’s famous 
“Seventh of March speech,” he predicted the politi- 
cal control of the United States would rest with the 
farmers of the Mississippi Valley. A dictatorship in 
the United States is probable, indeed it might even be 
necessary if we are to compete economically with other 
dictatorships, as Roger Babson believes. But it is not 
likely to be a labor dictatorship.-It is more likely to 
be dictatorship by the farmer, supported by business. 

So we are inclined to discount most of these fears 
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that are giving business men the jitters. There is much 
in the present picture which is disturbing; but noth- 
ing, as we see it, to warrant the fear of economic col- 
lapse. This great country of ours is so rich in natural 
resources that we probably will muddle through, just 
as England has done under similar conditions. After 
all, we are still the richest country in the world. While 
we have been accumulating debt at a great rate, it is 
an internal debt, and we are still a creditor nation. 


Management's Wage 


“We hope our figures are not misleading. Neverthe- 
less you can do as you damn please about them. 
Best estimates seem to indicate 1937 building permits 
will not exceed those of 1936 by more than 40 per 
cent.” Sewell Avery, chairman of the board of the 
United States Gypsum Company, was talking to his 
stockholders as they had seldom been talked to before. 
But they liked it. And well they might for what he 
referred to as the “damned report” showed a net profit 
of $352,000 for January, 1937, as compared with 
$92,000 for January, 1936. Mr. Avery’s “do as you 
damn please” attitude is significant of a change that 
is taking place in American business. Corporation 
officers are fed up with being the targets for stock- 
holders and politicians. It is no longer easy to get 
men to serve as directors of corporations. The kind 
of men who would be of value to management see no 
reason why they should give their time and experience 
in exchange for trifling directors’ fees and the pros- 
pect of being dragged through the courts and news- 
papers if stockholders believe the property to have 
been mismanaged. The time is coming when directors, 
and managers too, will have to be paid substantially 
for their services. There are many heads of great cor- 
porations in this country who would quit their jobs 
tomorrow if they could find successors. But manage- 
ment is a trust. The head of a business cannot do as he 
pleases about quitting, because he must consider his 
employees and those who have put money into his busi- 
ness through faith in his management. The supposedly 
high salaries, upon which politicians and stockholders 
harp, do not mean anything. As a writer in the Satur- 
day Evening Post points out, “After income taxes 
have been paid these big salaries look like top hats 
that have been sat on... . I happen to know a man 
who receives a salary of $40,000 a year and has an 
income from his company in dividends in excess of 
$1,000,000. By an extraordinary set of tax circum- 
stances his net income is only a little more than 
$100,000. Yet he is supposed to contribute to chari- 
ties and maintain a living scale commensurate with the 
million a year he is supposed to get. The delights of 
high salaries are not what they are cracked up to be.” 
He is right. That is why we hope that the bill in Con- 
gress to put an end to the persecution of business 
executives is passed. Such persecution is a disgrace to 
America, the “land of the free.” 
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Rules for Success 


We received a letter the other day from a reader 
asking why we did not publish more articles giving 
“rules” for business success. I'll tell you why. Too 
many businesses succeeded by breaking these so-called 
“rules.” Listerine is a case in point. For years it was 
a rule in advertising that the copy appeal must be 
positive. Yet Listerine built its success on the use of a 
negative appeal. Some of the most successful sales 
letters rode roughshod over all the cherished rules 
of good letter craftsmanship. So in setting up an edi- 
torial policy for American Business we carefully 
avoid laying down hard and fast rules for business 
success. Instead we show principles in action. We leave 
it for you to decide whether those principles might 
be adapted successfully by you. 

“There are no fixed rules for business success,” 
said Charles Walgreen, famed Chicago drug chain 
operator, to his stockholders. “I am not possessed with 
a vision which permitted me to see the developments 
that followed. It just happened.” Mr. Walgreen is 
over-modest. His success didn’t just happen. But he 
is quite correct in believing that rules are no substitute 
for creative thinking. Our job, as we see it, is to bring 
to you through this publication the tested methods 
and policies of business men like Mr. Walgreen, so 
that you may weigh them and appraise them, and de- 
cide for yourself which may be adapted profitably to 
your needs. If we are thus able to stimulate your capac- 
ity for creative thinking, our effort is worth while. If 
we are unable to do that, we fail. 


During the twenty years that I have been running 
this business I have worked with a good many different 
men, filling a good many different kinds of jobs. Some 
of them have been with me from the beginning; some 
have lasted a few years and passed on to another job; 
some have not even lasted that long. Thinking back, it 
seems to me that those who got the best results were 
those who came to me, not for a decision, but with one. 
The man who comes to you with a decision may not 
always come with the right decision, but at least he 
has gone through the process of thinking his way 
through the problem. The very fact that he has done 
that thinking gives him confidence in his reeommenda- 
tions. He has made up his mind, and that is something. 
So many young executives in business seem unable to 
make up their own minds on anything. They regard 
themselves merely as fact-gathering depots. And be- 
cause they so regard themselves, they are so regarded 
by others. Business today is sorely in need of execu- 
tives who can get results, and one way to prove that 
you can get results is to begin on your present job by 
going to your chief with a decision for him to approve. 
Show him that you really have a “mind of your own.” 
Don’t require him to make decisions for you.—J. C. A. 
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PAYROLL 


To meet today’s payroll accounting 
needs with a minimum of work and 
at low cost, Burroughs provides new 
machines, new features, new devel- 
opments, for writing the records 
described at the right. Concerns— 
large and small—in all lines of 
business—are benefiting by the 
speed, ease and economy with 
which one or several of these new 
Burroughs machines completely 
handle all payroll records. Investi- 
gate. For quick action, telephone 
your local Burroughs office 
or, if more convenient, mail the 
coupon or wire direct today. 





Name___ 


Address _ 7“ 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 





RECORDS f%73 





in perfect accord with these records. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW PAYROLL FOLDER! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6045 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


Send me the new folder “Modern Payroll Methods” —which includes illustrations of forms for 
compiling figures required by the Federal Social Security Act. 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


in compiling figures 


required by the 


WRITING 


THE PAYROLL 


Complete payroll and check register in one 
unit shows the gross pay, all deductions, and 
net pay for all employees. Separate totals for 
all columns accumulate automatically. 


EARNINGS RECORD 


Complete individual progressive record for 
each employee shows time worked, gross 
earnings, deductions, and net pay for any 
and all periods. Provides information needed 
for old age benefits, unemployment insur- 
ance, and income tax reports. 


EMPLOYEE'S STATEMENT 


' This receipt for deductions, which the law 


requires be given to each employee at each 
pay period, also shows the individual’s gross 
earnings, all deductions, and net pay. It can 
be retained permanently by the employee. 


PAY CHECK or pay envelope 


Since the check or pay envelope is written 
with the above three records, the amount is 


__ Type of Business. ae 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS: May, 1937 


IS IT FOOLISH TO RETIRE 
AT FIFTY? 


Prospects of retirement have lost all lure for this Cleveland 


business man who tells why it is more fun to borrow money 


to meet a payroll than to fish, and a bigger thrill to book 


an unexpected order than to sit around resorts in idleness 


BY WILLIAM FEATHER 


CONCEDE that an occasional 

change is necessary if the daily 
work is to be done with zest. 

But I resent the idea, cultivated 
by sellers of annuities and nearly 
everyone else, that work is a curse 
from which anyone with any sense 
escapes at the first and every op- 
portunity. Go fishing, golfing, 
touring, cruising, hunting, explor- 
ing, mountain-climbing, — skiing, 
gardening, farming, or stamp-col- 
lecting if you are attracted by any 
or all of them, but don’t ask me to 
join you for more than a day or 
two. 

I look forward to vacations as 
eagerly as the next one, and I have 
ideas about an ideal vacation, but 
as I get nearer to the age when I 
could conceivably take a perman- 
ent vacation without losing my self- 
respect, I find the prospect of care- 
free idleness or the happy pursuit 
of an avocation has lost its lure. 

I want my job. I want my feet 
on solid earth. I want to earn my 
daily bread with today’s labor. I 
don’t care to be off in Switzerland 
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or in rural England, drinking tea 
or cocktails on the proceeds of a 
few crumbs in the form of dividends 
mailed to me by the trustee of my 
estate. That’s no kind of life for 
anybody who is in possession of his 
physical and mental faculties, even 
though slightly impaired. 

Nobody should retire without 
first giving it a trial. If you’re 
tired of it all, bribe your doctor to 
order you away for a year. Close 
out as much as you can, but don’t 
cut off entirely. Make it clear to 
your friends and business associ- 
ates that you'll be back. If you 
turn out to be one of those queer 
people who can enjoy the company 
of deadly loafers and complaining 
invalids, you can eventually cut the 
threads that bind you to your old 
routine, but first make the trial. 

Fortunately, the prospect of 
complete retirement is so remote 
for most of us that any argument 
about it is as theoretical as what 
we would do with a million dollars. 
But dissatisfaction with the daily 
grind of earning a living is uni- 


WixtuiaM Feartuer, president, the 
William Feather Company, Cleve- 
land, printers and publishers, not 
only runs a business, but conducts 
a newspaper syndicate and writes 
for magazines. He sniffs at the 
idea of enjoying a life of leisure, 
although he is within a stone’s 
throw of the age when so many men 
think they would enjoy nothing 
more than retiring from business 
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versal, so we will concentrate on an 
analysis of that foolishness. 

From what activity, I ask, does 
more continuous humor, excite- 
ment, thrill, depression, irritation, 
satisfaction, and genuine feeling of 
achievement flow than from the 
routine of earning a living? 

Every day in business is adven- 
ture. There is excitement in book- 
ing an unexpected order, getting 
out a rush order, borrowing money 
for the payroll, paying off a note, 
collecting an account that had 
been given up as hopeless, re- 
ceiving an out-of-town customer, 
lending $5.00 to someone you 
haven’t seen for twenty years, de- 
ciding to increase or reduce prices, 
bargaining with tough buyers and 
labor leaders, and eating lunch 
with a new customer. 

The business day sharpens the 
wits, brightens the eye, quickens the 
pulse, stimulates the liver and im- 
proves the vocabulary. It supplies 
an endless round of wholesome, 
constructive activity in which the 
prizes go to the fit and the alert. 

Business offers gray days and 
years, headaches, tears and humil- 
iation, but so does every other 
form of competition. What do those 
who seek to escape from business 
get? Rain, cold, heat, mosquitoes, 
horrible food, and failure of the 
fish to bite are the usual grief en- 
countered when you rough it. 
Miserable cots, poor ventilation, 
inclement weather, bad cooking, 
crowded beaches, and dull people 
are the common reward of taking 
the family to a resort. Seasickness, 


dog kennels for cabins, insufferable 
table and deck companions, heavy 
drinking, and rows with your wife 
are the memories that you bring 
back from an ocean cruise. Mean 


hotels, early rising, dog-weariness, - 


nervous insomnia, billboards, hot- 
dog stands, and stretches of flat 
country at eighty miles an hour 
are the reward for a holiday de- 
voted to a cross-country tour. 
Servant problems, shopping prob- 
lems, boat problems, bait problems, 
bed problems, guest problems, and 
liquor problems are your harvest 
if you are sap enough to take a 
cottage or an estate where you can 
enjoy privacy. 

I say a man has to do all these 
things occasionally in order to 
satisfy the members of his family 
and keep up with the capers of the 
neighbors and the members of the 
social group in which he moves. But 
no one can convince me that such 
exasperating and expensive non- 
sense serves any purpose other than 
to make earning a living and normal 
home life seem the pleasantest part 
of existence. 

I know whereof I speak because 
I have gone north, east, west, 
south, and abroad, using all forms 
of conveyance, for periods of from 
one week to three months. I have 
owned and still own two summer 
places, one a farm and the other a 
lake frontage. I have fished the 
seas and the lakes and swum in 
both, and I’d rather work. 

My philosophy is that after a 
man gets into the forties, particu- 
larly the late forties, he doesn’t 





AUL G. HOFFMAN, president, 

Studebaker Corporation; Col. 
T. Russ Hill, president, Rexair, 
Inc. ; L. C. Stowell, vice president, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany; Saunders Norvell, and other 
well-known leaders in the field of 
marketing will be featured speakers 
at the Chicago conference of the 
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National Federation of Sales Exec- 
utives to be held June 3 and 4, 
1937. All sessions will be held at the 
Stevens Hotel. 

All sales executives are invited 
to attend, even though not mem- 
bers of any sales executives’ club. 
There will be four conferences, a 
luncheon and banquet meeting. 














have to run his job or his business 
for every cent there is in it. At 
least, not every man does, and cer- 
tainly not those men to whom this 
article can be of any interest. So, 
I wonder, why do not these men 
slow down on the job, take longer 
lunch hours, fewer long vacations, 
and shorten their working day? 

I once wrote that I would rather 
have time for a leisurely breakfast 
with a morning newspaper, a pot 
of black coffee, and a cigar than 
own a yacht. I’d rather have two 
hours daily for a leisurely lunch 
with good companions at a club 
than enjoy a life-long pension. I’d 
rather go to bed at 10 o’clock be- 
cause I have to get up early for 
something important than stay up 
till 4 a. m. because I wouldn’t know 
what to do with the morning if I 
went to bed earlier. 

Believe it or not, thousands of 
men are followers of the philosophy 
I have outlined here. The smaller 
towns are full of them and a gen- 
erous quota can be found in the 
larger cities. Most of them are 
lucky in having wives who are man- 
ageable, because it is the women 
who lead the men into most of their 
troubles. I pity the poor devil who 
lets his wife persuade him that they 
ought to buy a trailer and get away 
from it all. Better that the hus- 
band hire the worthless brother-in- 
law to take his wife away in the 
trailer, with the promise that he 
will join them during his holiday 
in summer. 

We have made a costly mistake 
in this country by building up the 
ideal that everybody is entitled to 
a period of ten to twenty years of 
concentrated loafing. Who wants 
to be a loafer and who wants to 
spend his time with loafers? The 
fun of life is to be doing something 
that everyone recognizes has some 
meaning, and that means business. 
Older men who enjoy golf don’t 
quit the game because the young- 
sters beat them. They accept a 
higher handicap gracefully. Busi- 
ness offers the same opportunity 
for lifetime enjoyment. To dedicate 
one’s life to having a good time is 
one ‘way to have a rotten time. 
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A PROFIT-SHARING PLAN THAT 
REALLY WORKS 


Detailed facts about the Sears, Roebuck profit-sharing plan 


which is built up from contributions by the company and the 


employees, and which now has assets of $44,205,568 after 


paying employees $45,203,989 in twenty years of operation 


By L. €. FRAILEY 


|X HIS report to stockholders 
for the past year, General R. E. 
Wood, president of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, gave for the 
first time the inside story of a plan 
which for many years has guaran- 
teed social security to the workers 
of that company. The figures are 
so amazing as to seem almost unbe- 
lievable, but they are true. They 
stand today a tribute to the vision 
of Julius Rosenwald who founded 
the fund in July, 1916. 

Knowing that the readers of 
AMERICAN BusIness are giving 
thought these days to any practi- 
cal plan that can be counted upon 
to foster better relationships be- 
tween management and workers, I 
took time out the other day to go 
over to Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany’s offices and talk to General 
Wood, Sears’ hard-hitting presi- 
dent, about the plan. Obviously, it 
is not a plan which any business 
can adapt. Not all businesses are 
in Sears, Roebuck’s enviable finan- 
cial position. But it did seem to 
me, after taiking with the General, 
that there is a fundamental philos- 
ophy running through the plan, 
like a thread of fine gold through a 
piece of cloth, that any business 
man, regardless of whether his busi- 
ness be large or small, can profit- 
ably consider. 
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During the twenty years the 
Sears’ plan has been in operation, 
65,000 employees who had partici- 
pated in the plan either died or 
left the company. They had paid 
into the fund $10,042,304, and 
they took out of it $45,203,989— 
or more than four and one-half dol- 
lars for each one invested. Today, 
the total assets are $44,205,568, 
of which the 19,000 members have 
contributed only $8,267,141, a 
ratio of one to five and one-half. 

But millions are hard to compre- 
hend in terms of the individual. 
Consider, instead, the statement 
rendered last January to one of the 
typical members. 

She is the secretary of a Sears, 
Roebuck official. She has been with 
the company about sixteen years. 
Her age is 37, and her average 
salary has been about $25 a week. 
You would hardly expect a worker 
under those circumstances to amass 
an estate, and yet if she retired 
from the company tomorrow, she 
would take out of the fund more 
than eleven thousand dollars. 

On January 1, 1936, that secre- 
tary had to her credit in the fund 
better than 131 shares of Sears, 
Roebuck stock. During the year 
she contributed out of her salary 
$105.30, and the company out of 
profits added $186.38. During the 


GENERAL Rosert E. Woon, presi- 
dent, Sears, Roebuck and Company 


same time, dividends on her stock, 
and increased valuation in market 
value, amounted to $897.29. On 
January 1, 1937, therefore, her 
statement showed a balance in the 
fund of almost 148 shares. Cur- 
rently, each of those shares would 
have sold for $90.00. That young 
lady, never a large wage earner, 
only 37 years old, has accumulated 
a reserve worth $13,320. 

Is the case just described un- 
usual? Not in any way. As Gen- 
eral Wood said to the writer, “Our 
profit-sharing plan is definitely a 
form of job insurance. It was con- 
ceived by Mr. Rosenwald for the 
benefit of the down-the-line worker. 
It takes a great load off of our 
minds because we know that a man 
can be retired after he has reached 
the slow-down age without social 
injustice. If, for example, he has 
participated in the plan twenty or 
more years, has earned from two to 
three hundred dollars a month, he 
will leave with an estate of thirty 
to forty thousand dollars. The wolf 
will never need to sit at his door.” 

“But what about the fellow still 
farther down the line?” I asked. 
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“Will the plan provide enough for 
his twilight days too?” 

“And why not?” countered the 
General, just as quick on the trig- 
ger in “citz” as he was when he wore 
khaki. “A man who earned $100 a 
month for twenty years would have 
credited to his account cash and 
securities worth $17,819, for which 
he, himself, would have deposited 
only $1,230. What about the aver- 
age worker in industry who earns 
$1,200 a year? Does he retire with 
an estate that large?” 

Obviously, the answer was no. A 
similar plan, started for all indus- 
try twenty years ago, would have 
made the Social Security Act un- 
necessary, and relief not nearly so 
burdensome. 

The details of the Sears, Roe- 
buck profit-sharing plan are quite 
simple. Participation on the part 
of employees is voluntary, but less 
than 5 per cent turn a cold shoulder 
to it. A worker is eligible to join 
the fund after being with the com- 
pany three years. Five per cent of 
his salary is deducted for the fund, 
and at the end of each year the 
company contributes 5 per cent of 
the profits. The money thus accu- 
mulated is invested at the market 
price in Sears, Roebuck stock, 
which proportionately is credited 
to the various employee accounts. 

This stock, being the same as 
that held by the regular stock- 
holders, earns dividends which are 
in turn used to buy more stock, 
and so the snowball continues to 
grow larger as it rolls downhill. 

Last year, the 5 per cent of 
profits which the company gave to 
the fund amounted to $1,699,647. 
According to one provision of the 
plan, this money was credited to 
employee accounts according to 
units of service. The worker with 
the company ten years or longer 
received $1.77 for each of his own 
contributed dollars. The one with 
five, but less than ten, years’ service 
received $1.18, and the one who had 
worked less than five years.received 
59 cents. 

Withdrawals are permitted with 
full participation in the benefits of 
the fund after ten years of service, 
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with one concession made to Cupid. 
The woman depositor with five 
years of continuous service who 
leaves to get married receives full 
benefits. The same is true of any 
employee, irrespective of the time 
served, who is discharged in good 
standing. 

Others—those who wish to with- 
draw from the fund before the ten 
years are up, or those dismissed for 
inefficiency or misdemeanor—are 
given the money which they have 
deposited, plus 5 per cent interest 
compounded semi-annually. 

And so you have the most im- 
portant details of a plan conceived 
by an executive long before the 
most of his fellows thought of their 
workers as anything more than 
hirelings to whom responsibility 
ended with the payment of their 
wages. True, it has meant that for 
twenty years the stockholders of 
Sears, Roebuck have been denied 
one dollar out of every twenty, but 
who can say that even they in the 
long run have not been benefited? 

The success of a company, after 
all, is partly dependent on the co- 
operation of the rank and file work- 
ers. Profits are directly related to 
their morale and well-being. Ask 
General Wood if the Sears, Roe- 
buck employee’s savings and profit- 
sharing plan has benefited only the 
participants, and he will promptly 
reply, “Oh, no. It has been a dis- 
tinct help to management as well.” 

That such is the trend of think- 
ing among the executives of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, is well 
borne out by the first paragraph in 
General Wood’s annual report. 
“For many years,” it says, “Sears, 
Roebuck and Company has recog- 
nized its responsibility to its cus- 
tomers, to the public, to its em- 
ployees, to its sources of supply, 
and to its stockholders. . . . In these 
days of changing social, economic, 
and political values, it seems worth 
while to render an account of your 
management’s stewardship, not 
merely from the viewpoint of finan- 
cial reports but also of those broad 
moral responsibilities which cannot 
be presented mathematically, and 
yet are of the utmost significance.” 


Stewardship, surely, is the key- 
word of this declaration. 

“Your company has for years 
endeavored,” continues General 
Wood, “to promote the well-being 
of its employees, not by any pater- 
nalistic influence over their private 
lives, but by paying adequate wages 
with provision for proper working 
conditions, vacations, group insur- 
ance, recognition of ability and se- 
curity for old age. Now, as always, 
your management will maintain its 
policy of keeping wages equal to or 
better than the rates being paid by 
other industries for comparable 
work, and of advancing wages 
ahead of advancing costs of living.” 

That such a broad statement is 
not mere talking is proved by the 
many employee benefits supplemen- 
tary to the profit-sharing plan. For 
eighteen years Sears, Roebuck and 
Company has been granting liberal 
sick allowances to all full-time 
workers and for fourteen years has 
been granting two-week vacations 
with pay to those who have been 
two years in the service. Group in- 
surance is available at a premium, 
and courses of study provided for 
those who are ambitious. 

In none of these plans is the em- 
ployee expected to participate un- 
less he wishes. There is nothing pa- 
ternalistic about the leadership of 
General Wood. He doesn’t say, 
“Now look at all the fine things 
your company is doing for you— 
take advantage of them, doggone 
it, or else...” 

Instead, the General takes a 
philosophic attitude toward com- 
pany welfare activities. They are 
there for “them what wants them,” 
but the final choice is up to the em- 
ployee. 

He is just as fatalistic about the 
profit-sharing plan. “It has been a 
splendid thing for us,” he said to 
the writer, “but it wouldn’t have 
been so good without the steady 
growth and earnings of Sears, Roe- 
buck. Fortunately, in the many 
years we have been in business we 
have only failed once to make a 
profit. That means there has al- 
ways been a melon to share with thie 
profit-sharing fund.” 
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x Ways to 


Encourage 
Punctuality 
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INING late workers, making them sign slips acknowledging lateness, 

and other such plans may seem to encourage punctuality, but the net 
result often is a group of disgruntled employees. Here is a plan which 
works because it is good-humored. Use some sort of miniature doghouse. 
If the employee is late frequently—say three times in one week—place the 
doghcuse on his or her desk and chain it to some stationary object with a 
big padlock. Leave it there until some other employee piles up an equal 
or worse record. Many an employee will be cured of the habit of coming 
to work late just to escape the jibes of fellow employees. 


ELECT some employee who is never late and single him or her out for 

special congratulations. One of the difficulties in dealing with the tardi- 
ness problem is that the worker who is never late seldom is complimented 
by the management. Many managers feel that it is an employee’s duty to 
be at work on time, that the prompt employee is doing no more than he or 
she is paid for and, therefore, deserves no special commendation. But when 
a habitually late worker hears a prompt employee receiving praise it hurts 
more than if he or she is “bawled out”. for being late. Post the names on 
bulletin boards of employees having long records of perfect attendance. 


RGANIZE employees by departments and encourage each group to 

vie with others in perfecting attendance records. When employees 
find that an otherwise perfect-attendance record is being spoiled by one 
or two habitually late comers, they will quickly pounce upon the tardy ones 
and bring them in on time. Employees notoriously are stricter about these 
matters when permitted to deal with them in their own way, than when 
management takes a hand. The management is inclined to forgive, to over- 
look, and to relax rules. In connection with this many managers have found 
it worth while to give a cup or trophy to best departments. 
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BY HOWARD McLellan 


NEW SALES OPPORTUNITIES 





Merchandise to sell up to a dollar, $35,000,000 for store modern- 


ization and expansion, improved sales methods, better display 


and promotion plans, with sales expansion to handle 25,000 


separate items all combine to create a new sales opportunity to 


every maker of merchandise and store equipment 





ADICAL changes are under 

way in the limited-price variety 
chains of the country. On every 
hand are indications of the passing 
of the native American institution 
known as the “five and ten” in favor 
of a complete realignment of price 
policies and vast alterations in the 
appearance and layout of stores. 
With deep interest manufacturers 
are studying the metamorphosis. 
Particularly interested are those 
manufacturers who are aware of 
the unusually high degree of mer- 


chandising skill employed in variety 
chains and the ability of their mer- 
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chandisers to move great volumes 
of product including items which 
move slowly or not at all in other 
retail outlets. 

Most notable among the changes 
are these developments: 

Nearly all of the larger chains 
formerly restricted to a 
policy of nothing over 20 and 25 


price 


cents have abandoned that policy 
in favor of a higher price range and 
goods of better quality. 
Originally, and up until late 
1935, variety chains were noted for 
the absence of all nonessential cus- 
tomer services such as shoppers’ 


rest and comfort rooms, lounges, 
telephone booths, house delivery 
and telephone orders. Today in 
most of the new or remodeled retail 
units of the Woolworth, Kresge, 
Grant, McCrory, Penney, Murphy, 
McLellan and Kress type, these 
public conveniences are the rule 
rather than the exception. During 
1936 approximately $35,000,000 
was invested by the larger and 
older variety chains in a program 
of store modernization which in- 
cludes modern rest and comfort 
rooms, telephone booths, lounges, 
escalators, indirect lighting, air 
conditioning and other up-to-the- 
minute improvements. 

Electric store-front signs are re- 
placing the conventional red and 
gold panel signs. Chromium and 
bronze trim are in evidence in the 
new-type stores. It is difficult to 
visualize mural paintings on thie 
wall of a Woolworth store yet they 
are to be found today in more than 
one Woolworth unit. New and much 
more glamorous packaging, window 
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THE new variety store sales tech- 
is to display the higher- 
priced items most prominently 


nique 


In THE VARIETY-STORE BOOM 


dress and counter displays are a 
great deal in evidence. 

Salesgirls formerly 
severely plain costumes are now 


garbed in 


rigged out in smart uniforms. 
Where, formerly, five-and-ten sales- 
girls were limited in their conver- 
sation with customers to a curt, 
and sometimes grim, “thank you,” 
they now are encouraged to chat 
and urge them to 
buy more or something of better 


quality at a higher price. 


with customers 


These are by no means all the 
changes but they are the ones 
readily discerned by the buying 
public. There are other equally im- 
portant developments not to be 
seen by the public but which are of 
special significance to the manufac- 
turer or jobber who is eternally 
interested in new outlets for his 
product, new ways 
it, new ways to increase sales vol- 


to merchandise 


ume. One such development is the 
rush of manufacturers and jobbers 
to the buying headquarters of the 
large chains. 
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On a Monday last March, this 
writer toured the New York City 
buying headquarters of six of the 
large chains. He observed that each 
of the reception rooms was swarmed 
by manufacturers or their sales- 
men, all anxiously biding their 
turn to appear before respective 
buyers and lay before them samples 
of products and the sales talks that 
go with them. All told, there were 
about fifteen hundred of these anx- 
ious-faced gentlemen cooling their 
heels in the various reception 
rooms. The writer talked with some 
of them. Many were making their 
first effort to land goods with the 
chains, encouraged by the fact that 
their products would have a chance 
now that the chains had raised 
price limits and were out for better 
quality, new items. Some admitted 
having formerly looked with dis- 
favor upon the whole idea of 
chains. And not a few had been 
doing business for years with the 
chains and were back again to see 
what the buyers had in the way of 





suggestions for putting a new face 
on old items already well estab- 
lished in the chains. 

This swarming of manufacturers 
at chain-buying headquarters links 
up with the change in price policy 
and the program of store moderni- 
zation. It means just this—the 
variety chains are eager to find new 
products and new sources of prod- 
uct supply to meet their widened 
price and quality range. The store- 
modernization program is merely 
an advanced step in merchandising ; 
a move to provide a quality back- 
ground for higher-priced, better- 
quality goods; to serve a large 
segment of the population hitherto 
not accustomed to trading in stores 
limited to articles not over 20 and 
25 cents. And $35,000,000 invested 
1936— 
more invested in 


in store modernization 
with probably 
1937—is not too much for the 
variety chains to spend on a mer- 
chandising program. For, however 
unfavorably is a manufacturer’s 


opinion of the chain-store move- 
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Stow ty receding into the background are 10-cent items once the backbone 
of sales in this chain unit. Emphasized are higher-priced items and dominat- 
ing all is the quality wrapping 


ment, few will deny that in the art 
of merchandising some twenty-five 
thousand different variety items, 
variety chain organizations are 
pastmasters. 

Certain figures offer proof of 
this merchandising skill. During 
1936 variety chain sales totaled 
$1,041,595,643 as against $947,- 
208,180 in 1935. December, 1936 
sales were 12.6 per cent better than 
December, 1935 sales. And this 
sizable increase in sales was due 
chiefly to the effective manner in 
which higher-priced, better-quality 
goods were merchandised. This 
achievement is of no small impor- 
tance to the manufacturer eager to 
land his product in the variety 
chains now that the price limit has 
been upped. And the increase in 
voluntary chains and grouped in- 
dependents is an indication to many 
manufacturers that it is futile to 
limit their dealings exclusively to 
non-chain organizations. 

More than ever buyers are the 
backbone of variety chain success 
and it is the purpose of this article 
to point out, from the manufac- 
turer’s and jobber’s standpoint, 
the fundamental buying policies of 
the large variety chains. This may 
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best be accomplished by epitomiz- 
ing what might be dubbed a buying 
code for variety chain buyers and a 
selling code for the manufacturers 
doing business with them. 

(1) The goods offered must sell 
readily on sight, the principle 
being—see it, feel it, buy it. Form- 
erly salespersons did not urge buy- 
ing. Under new price policies they 
are encouraged to urge customers 
to buy. 

(2) The chain store’s purpose 
is to make it easy for the public to 
buy. Displays must consist of 
goods most wanted by customers. 
Chains are geared for intensive 
selling effort. Each retail unit has 
only one, or at the most two em- 
ployees not engaged in selling. All 
others are there to sell and do noth- 
ing but sell. 

(3) The customer is right. Even 
improvements in selling methods 
and store layout usually originate 
in suggestions from customers or 
the actual selling force. In no 
other retail field are the habits of 
the customer so closely watched 
and analyzed. 

(4) In the matter of counter 
space given to an article, sales and 
saies alone are the determining fac- 





tor. Buyers do not guess about 

sales possibilities for an article. 

The entire chain personnel is built 

from the inside and buyers must 
work their way up from the lowest 
rung. Therefore, buyers are fami- 
liar with actual selling practices 
and possibilities. 

(5) Manufacturers must come 
up to standards of excellence sct 
by the buyer and based upon store 
experience. Articles offered are sub- 
jected to quality tests in standards 
laboratories and selling tests in 
selected stores. Manufacturers 
must pave—and keep paved by 
adequate promotion—the way for 
all products offered. 

(6) Chain-store buyers search 
the world for sources of supply. 
On the average twenty-five thou- 
sand separate items are handled by 
chain units and sources of supply 
must be kept open. Chain buyers 
realize that only by insuring manu- 
facturers an adequate profit can 
supply be safeguarded. Buyers are 
opposed to any arrangement by 
which manufacturers will be forced 
to take a loss on any item stocked 
by chain units for such a loss, if 
continued, means the shutting off 
of a source of supply. 

(7) Chain buyers, to eliminate a 
multiplicity of operations and de- 
lay, prefer to deal direct with 
manufacturers. However, jobbers 
or brokers are not barred. Chains 
welcome nationally advertised 
products. When they resort to 
manufacturing goods under their 
own brand usually it is because 
chains are unable to obtain that 
product under conditions suited to 
the chain-store market. The prac- 
tice of offering loss-leaders is not 
encouraged. 

(8) Chain-store buyers judge an 
offered item by (a) the merit of the 
article itself; (b) probable con- 
sumer demand; (c) size and ap- 
pearance of the carton or package; 
(d) relation of carton or package 
to the volume of contents (chain- 
store purchasers carry away their 
purchases) ; (e) reliability of the 
manufacturer and his willingness 
to cooperate; (f) cost of article 
at resale price. (Continued on page 49) 
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TESS 


DO EX-CLERKS 
MAKE GOOD 
SALESMEN? 


|| ia the present shortage of 


good candidates for sales 
jobs, where can a sales executive 
look for promising youngsters to 
fll up the vacant territories so 
many sales organizations have? 

Are we going to find an adequate 
supply of potentially good sales- 
men behind the counters of the 
nation’s retail stores? Or is a man 
who has clerked for several years 
in a retail store so accustomed to 
taking orders from both his cus- 
tomers and the store owner or 
manager that he has lost the knack 
of thinking and acting for himself? 

How much is training as a re- 
tail-store clerk worth to the pros- 
pective traveling salesman? Is the 
average store clerk vigorous and 
forceful enough to make good as 
a salesman who must sell to other 
merchants? 

How about the former retail 
merchant who has lost, sold or 
traded his retail store and is look- 
ing for a job as a salesman? Will 
his experience as a merchant help 
make himself more useful to other 
retail merchants? These are some of 
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the questions the editors sought 
answers for in an investigation. 

The sales manager of a paint 
company says, “Our experience has 
been that the ex-retail salesman 
does not make a good salesman in 
the field. His sales efforts and con- 
tacts with the purchaser generally 
have been confined to small de- 
mands. He lacks initiative in creat- 
ing contacts and soliciting orders, 
as the potential buyer has always 
sought him. 

“On the other hand, the ex-retail 
merchant is more likely to make 
good in the field. His experience as 
a purchaser prepares him to com- 
bat the usual arguments presented 
to a salesman. He is more or less 
familiar with the clientele require- 
ments of the merchant and his 
many contacts with various types 
of salesmen should enable him to 
determine the best method of ap- 
proach to capture interest.” 

An interesting comment comes 
from I. S. Keeler, president, Keeler 
Brass Company, who says, “Nearly 
half of our sales force has had re- 
tail sales experience before entering 


our sales department. I do not 
think, on the average, they are any 
better than the other half, but they 
are certainly just as good. 

“The nub of the matter, as we 
see it, is that some people can sell 
goods while others can’t and these 
particular people can sell goods 
whether it is wholesale, 
traveling or what not.” 

H. P. Junkins, sales manager 
for the Aurora Corset Company, 
himself a former retail clerk, does 
not feel that ex-retail clerks neces- 
sarily make good salesmen, but 
feels that they rate as high as any 
other class. Mr. Junkins spent five 
years as a retail clerk, sold goods 
on the road four years, was in the 


retail, 


mail order business for six years, 
studied law for five years, and then, 
as he says, “I was a fairly good 
salesman and a little later on be- 
came a sales manager.” 

Some successful sales managers 
go out of their way to employ ex- 
clerks and retail merchants for 
selling jobs. One company reports 
90 per cent of their sales organi- 
zation to have had retail sales 

















































experience, and claims that 40 per 
cent of all retail salesmen hired to 
sell on the road make good. 

Another company reports about 
30 per cent of its road salesmen 
as having had retail selling experi- 
ence earlier, and believes that 75 
per cent of the ex-retail clerks they 
have hired have made good. 

A well-known specialty manufac- 
turing company reports excellent 
success with retail clerks and retail 
merchants, and reports that about 
20 per cent of their men previously 
have been retail clerks or mer- 
chants. Still another company 
checks up and finds that out of one 
hundred salesmen now employed, 
sixty-six were one-time clerks or 
retail merchants and half of the 
men from these groups made good 
and reached a high rating. 

The branch manager of a large, 
important national organization 
claims he has hired a number of 
valuable men right out from behind 
retail counters. Out of seven dis- 





trict offices in his organization, 
four are in charge of ex-retail 
clerks whom this man hired. Al- 
though he has great faith in retail 
salesmen, he was not himself a re- 
tail salesman prior to his entry 
into his present work nearly forty 
years ago. “I have made it a rule 
for many years to get the name of 
every retail clerk who seems to have 
unusual sales ability and I seldom 
have a vacancy in my own organi- 
zation without having a man from 
behind some retail counter ready 
to take it,” he says. 

F. E. Robinson of the United 
Chemical and Organic Products 
Company points out that retail 
clerks are frequently small men 
physically who, in his opinion, are 
not so valuable as salesmen as the 
more rugged type of individual who 
usually seems to be more successful. 

A paint company’s sales man- 
ager believes that no man who has 
spent very much time behind coun- 
ters is likely to make a good out- 


side salesman. He thinks that if a 
man has what it takes to make a 
good outside salesman that he is 
not going to be content for very 
long in a job as retail salesman. 

A food products’ sales manager 
reports that he does not, as a rule, 
hire any men from retail grocery 
stores, but that he is always inter- 
ested in a man who has had experi- 
ence as a wholesale grocery sales- 
man. A varnish company executive 
comments, “We have never felt 
that the training a retail salesman 
receives is of particular help in 
selling to the dealer.” 

Moriz M. Dreyfus, of the Pio- 
neer Suspender Company, just 
about puts an end to the discussion 
with this astute comment: “In 
retail stores you find intelligent go- 
getters and you find hangers-on, 
just as you find this type in every 
other walk of life. If a selling or- 
ganization gets one of the go-get- 
ters from a retail store, it will prob- 
ably have a good salesman.” 





GE Salesmen Try Public Speaking 


MPRESSED by the necessity for 
salesmen to widen their inter- 
ests, to learn to think on their feet 
and talk to groups of dealers or 
consumers, James P. Mellhenny, 
General Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, offered to help a 
group of his salesmen organize a 
class in public speaking. 

The idea met with quick response 
from the men and a series of meet- 
ings, every second Wednesday 
evening, were arranged. At first 
each man was allowed to speak for 
fifteen minutes on any subject of 
his own selection. Later the men de- 
cided that it would be better if Mr. 
Mcllhenny chose and assigned the 
subjects. 

After all the men have completed 
their talks in the meeting, Mr. Me- 
Ilhenny comments constructively 
on each talk, pointing out the 
strong points and calling attention 
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to any weaknesses in the various 
talks. 

“T have been amazed at the wide 
variety of topics the men have se- 
lected for their talks,” said Mr. 
Mcellhenny. “Many of them have 
spent hours in libraries gathering 
information. It has opened up some 
new ideas in our organization and 
has shown the men that it is possi- 
ble to become a reasonably good 
public speaker with a little training 
and practice.” 

General Electric Supply Corpo- 
ration encourages dealers to hold 
meetings of consumers, and many 
of the dealers have done well with 
this activity, some of them holding 
meetings with six to seven hundred 
women in attendance. The fac- 
tories often furnish men to assist 


in conducting these meetings but 
it was Mr. MclIlhenny’s idea that 


if his own men could do this work, 





and do it well, that it would be a 
real service to their dealers. 

In presenting the idea to his 
salesmen, Mr. MclIlhenny told them 
he would not urge them to conie 
to the meetings, and that they 
would have to run the meetings 
themselves, although he would, if 
they desired, assist in conducting 
them. It was so apparent from the 
very beginning of the plan that the 
men were profiting by it, and their 
meeting-to-meeting improvement 
was so obvious that no efforts to 
induce the men to attend were 
necessary. Mr. Mcllhenny feels 
that the plan has been helpful to 
him and has given him a closer in- 
sight into the future possibilities of 
ach of his men. As he said, “It is 
surprising how much information 
and how many new interests we can 
acquire after hearing a group of 
men talk on different subjects.” 
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Play Balt! 


FEEL LIKE IT OR NOT 








Salesmen who take a day off every now and then might well consider Lou Gehrig’s record of 


twelve years and 1,808 consecutive games, with never a lost day because he made up his mind 


to “‘work”’ even if he had to be rolled on the field in a wheel chair 


OU GEHRIG has been on first 

base every day that the Yan- 
kees played a regular game for the 
last twelve years, and has thus 
taken part in 1,808 consecutive 
games. 

While Lou is immensely proud of 
this record he regards it only as 


part of his job. Baseball players’ 


like to break records. A pennant- 
winning team is bound to smash ¢ 
lot of them. The Yankees hold a 
lot of records and every season, es- 
pecially lucky 
enough to get into a World Series, 
they pile up a few more. Lou’s 


) 


when they are 
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1,808-game sprint is only one of the 
Yankees’ numerous records. 
Teams do not set out to achieve 
records just for the sake of the 
record. They play as hard and as 
well as they know how, and in doing 
so naturally run up some records. 
For example, the Babe didn’t play 
ball to make home-run records, but 
he did try to hit home runs. He 
strove to make a homer out of every 
good one that came along and, in- 
cidentally, got enough of them to 
accumulate a few all-time records. 
That is the case with Lou’s 
stunt. When he became a regular 


on the Yanks, the last thing he 
thought of was to become a record- 
breaker. Not only does he like to 
play ball, but playing it is his job, 
his means of making a living. So he 
got into every game as a matter of 
course, just as a worker in any 
line will go to his post every day. 
Any ambitious man, no matter 
what his game is, will permit only 
extreme emergencies to keep him 
away from it. Lou claims he was 
fortunate in that no such emergen- 
cies arose. 

Hence, scarcely before realizing 


it, he had (Continued on page 50) 
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The business man who must select pictures for calendars, win- 
dow displays, posters or advertising may get a couple of shocks 
when he learns the type of pictures the public really likes best 
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How to Pick Best-Selling Pictures 


— a window display for 
a cigar, would you insist on a 
pretty-girl picture? Or would you 
prefer a landscape? Deciding on a 
label for a package of candy 
would you rather use the picture 
of a baby, a pretty girl or a little 
boy? Or in selecting a yearly 
calendar for a railroad would you 
insist on the usual picture of a 
locomotive, or would you prefer an 
attractive girl? As a lamp manu- 
facturer would you select, as West- 
inghouse did for their 1937 calen- 
dars, a boy and his dog as a pic- 
ture subject? Or would you, like 
the Coca-Cola Company almost in- 
variably does, stick to pretty gals? 

Sooner or later almost every 
business man is confronted with 
the problem of selecting the right 
sort of picture for a window dis- 
play, a calendar, a blotter, a poster, 
a trade-mark or a piece of direct- 
mail advertising. 

In an effort to determine what 
pictures are most popular on ad- 
vertising materials we have begun 
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an inquiry among authoritative 
sources. That we can present gen- 
eral and scientifically accurate 
answers is beyond our hope. But we 
do believe there are sources for in- 
formation which at least show some 
of the public’s preferences. 
Obviously the answers to all 
these problems depend somewhat on 
the kind of business or product the 
picture is supposed to help adver- 
tise. A sawmill supply house, hop- 
ing to attract the attention of men 
out in logging camps and about to 
buy a calendar to hang in lumber 
commissaries or machine shops far 
out in the woods, might well be 
justified in selecting a striking 
pretty-girl picture or a sensational 
nude. On the other hand, if a con- 
servative food company wants a 
picture to hang in home kitchens 
perhaps a mother-and-child picture 
or a boy-and-dog picture will best 
serve the purpose. . 
As the first step in endeavoring 
to obtain some answer to the ques- 
tion of what sort of pictures are 
most popular with the greatest 
number of people, we asked several 
of the largest producers of stock 
calendars to tell us their experi- 
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Wuicu of the four pictures on 
these pages were best sellers? See if 
you can pick the first, second, third 
and fourth sellers? The answers 
will be found on Page 55 


ences with the various types of 
calendar pictures with reference to 
their relative popularity. As they 
point out, sales effort, the make-up 
of the line, and many other fac- 
tors enter into the making of a best- 
selling calendar. If one calendar 
house produces no nudes it is obvi- 
ous that nudes are not going to be 
the best seller for this house. Again, 
one calendar house may produce 
the best landscape in years but be 
weak on mother-and-child, boy- 
and-dog or sporting scenes. Yet 
despite these possibly confusing 
factors there should be some value 
in the evidence which these stock- 
calendar houses present. Their cal- 
endars are sold to business men, 
many of whom have bought calen- 
dars year after year and have ob- 
served the relative popularity of 
different subjects with their cus- 
tomers. Naturally each buyer 


chooses a subject which he knows 
from experience, or which he hopes, 
will be popular with his trade. 
While in the case of calendars the 
public choice is not directly ex- 
pressed inasmuch as the public 
does not actually spend its own 
money for calendars, nevertheless 
the most popular subjects inevit- 
ably are those which buyers have 
found the public will hang and keep 
on view for an entire year. 

We asked several calendar 
houses which types of picture sold 
best of the following classifications : 

1. Mother and child 
. Children 
. Animals 
. Landscapes (including sea- 

scapes ) 

5. Pretty girls 

6. Pretty girls (nudes or semi- 

nudes) 

One of the largest calendar pro- 
ducers is Brown and Bigelow. J. S. 
Shaw, vice president of the com- 
pany, reports that their experience 
shows the best sellers to be in the 
following order: Pretty-girl nudes 
or semi-nudes, pretty girls, chil- 
dren, landscapes, mother-and-child 
pictures, 
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(Continued on page 54) 
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Allen plant in Detroit 


(Austin Company Photo) 











Curven lines and glass add a modern touch to the new One of the modern private offices, flooded with day 
light in the Allen plant illustrated at left 


NCE a factory building, an 

office building, or any kind of 
business home was unmistakable 
as such. Today, if business con- 
tinues to combine beauty and 
utility, it may become necessary to 
label business buildings and erect 
large signs on them declaring to 
the world that they are not libra- 
ries, museums, schools, apartment 
homes or private mansions, With 
the new attitude toward business 
homes—the desire of business lead- 
ers to provide their workers with 
every modern facility, comfort and 
new business homes 





convenience 
are setting the pace in today’s 
building progress. 

At the top of this page are two 
illustrations showing part of the 
exterior and one of the private 
offices of the new plant of the 
Allen Corporation, turbine ventila- 
tor manufacturers of Detroit. The 
curved exterior walls lend distinc- 
tion to the plant and cause it to 
stand out from neighboring build- 
ings. Standard _ straight-faced 
brick was used. Waterproof art 
stone with a continuous rib pro- 
vides an interesting detail for the 
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coping and a stainless steel canopy 
decorates the entrance. The entire 
building, offices as well as manu- 
facturing area, is ventilated 
through Allen ventilators. Day- 
light pours into the private office 
shown at the top of this page; 
venetian blinds control illumina- 
tion. Note the modern trend in the 
furnishings, desk and chairs. 

In the new building recently com- 
pleted at Columbus, Ohio, for the 
American Education Press, every 
department is flooded with daylight 
which comes through Insulux glass 
block, liberally used in wall and 
skylight construction. “Glass block 
says George W. Bul- 
ford of the architectural firm of 
Richards, McCarty and Bulford, 


“because of its superior appear- 


was chosen,” 


ance, light-diffusing quality, insu- 
lating value and economy.” 

The upper left-hand picture on 
Page 27 shows one of the hand- 
some offices in this building. The 
upper right-hand picture shows 
how an office reception room can 
be made to symbolize the product 
manufactured in the adjoining 
plant. This is the reception room 





of the Electro-Motive Corpora 
tion’s office building at La Grange, 
Illinois, where engines for the new 
streamlined trains are made. With 
Flexwood paneling, stripped with 
walnut and stained and varnished, 
the streamline effect, so typical of 
the new trains, is carried right into 
the office. Aluminum has been used 
in the entrance doorway, vestibule 
and reception-room furniture. Rub- 
ber tile floors and vitrolite around 
the base of the walls complete the 
modern effect of the room. Th« 
building is air conditioned with a 
Frigidaire system. 

The Electro-Motive Corpora- 





tion plant was completed in April, 
1936, yet as this is written work 
is Just being finished on an addition 
to the plant which doubles its size. 
The original site was selected, and 
the first unit of the buildings plan- 
ned, to allow for expansion to four 
times original size without chang- 
ing the design of the buildings and 
without adding to the service facili- 
ties. This plant could operate withi- 
out any public service facilitics 
whatever. Two engines are always 
being tested, and these furnish the 
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plant’s demands for direct current. 

Curves and angles intensify the 
interest in architectural details of 
the entrance to the Precision 
Spring Corporation’s factory and 
office building shown at the lower 
left of this page. This building was 
recently completed at Detroit for 
the spring company by the Austin 
Company, widely known builders. 
Exterior walls of the entrance 
lobby, entirely enclosed in glass 
block, provide contrast with the 


Guass block in walls and skylights of the new Ameri- 
can Education Press Building insures ample light 


More glass block with curves and angles draws atten- 


tion to the Precision Spring Corporation’s plant 
(Austin Company Photo) 
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buff colored face brick, horizontal 
ribbed pilasters and a stainless 
steel canopy at the entrance. 

The rapidly expanding air con- 
ditioning industry, which forms the 
principal outlet for the tools, dies 
and stampings of the Walway Com- 
pany, necessitated the erection of 
the new building shown at the lower 
right on this page. Massive in ap- 
pearance, yet simple, the striking 
facade of this building emphasizes 
the modern nature of the business. 


Offices and engineering labora- 
tory extend across the front of the 
new building, which has a curved 
facade of buff colored face brick, 
horizontal steel sash and a massive 
integral art stone portal, as well as 
decorative cast stone sills and cop- 
ing. The first industrial installa- 
tion of new processed wood veneer 
paneling is to be found in the lobby 
and the private offices, which have 
been finished walnut and have floors 
of tile and acoustical ceilings. 


STREAMLINE effects in the reception room of the Elec- 
tro-Motive building symbolize the company’s product 


(Austin Company Photo) 








Massive and impressive, this one-story plant of the 
Walway Company utilizes face brick, stone and glass 


(Austin Company Photo) 
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ELL mother, I will not be home to dinner. And 
please call Joe and tell him to cancel those theater 
tickets. And will you ask him to tell Frances we can’t 
see her after the theater? I'll be too tired after I leave 
the office to do anything but go home. This overtime 
is killing me.” 

Tonight from many an office will go similar mes- 
sages. Men will have to stay at the office; they will 
phone home to cancel appointments with wives, pile 
up social obligations for the future. Girls will phone 
friends and families to break dates, postpone engage- 
ments or change plans. 

Ill-will increases; errors pile up; costs skyrocket 
when any office executive begins to ask for overtime 
work. And what does overtime accomplish? It just 
piles up headaches for the following day. 





Employees know too well that much overtime is 
only the result of inadequate equipment. Payrolls 
written by hand, figured with pencil; invoices and 
statements made as they were made fifteen years ago; 
statistics dug from ledgers; reports compiled from 
inadequate records, with figures buried. Business pays 
a terrific price for obsolete, inadequate equipment. 

As employment increases and there is a greater de- 
mand for workers it will be only natural for the best 
workers to gravitate to those offices with modern equip- 
ment. A good worker will not long handicap himself 
or herself in an office where poor lighting, bad ventila- 
tion, noise and obsolete equipment are the rule. They 
can, and will go elsewhere to work—where they can 
do a good day’s work without nervous strain and 
tension, without needless fatigue and overtime.—E.W. 
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Air transportation, a truly mod- 
ern industry, naturally tends to 
adopt the most modern aids te 
efficiency — at the airport or in 
the office. Hence the significance 
of this statement by Mr. C. E. 
Brink, Treasurer of United Air 
Lines, oldest and one of the larg- 
est air transport companies in the 
world: 


“With the increased volume of fig- 
ure work resulting from the steady 
and rapid growth of air travel, we 
are becoming increasingly depend- 
ent upon ‘Comptometers’ in han- 
dling our accounting work with 
speed and accuracy. 

“At our general offices in Chicago 
we use a battery of ‘Comptometers’ 
for such work as ticket auditing, 
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payroll, statistical and general ac- 
counting. ‘Comptometers’ are also 
used to excellent advantage at our 
operation headquarters in Chicago, 
at our overhaul and repair plant at 
Cheyenne, and at certain of our 
division headquarters throughout 
the country. 


Model J 
“Comptometer” 









AIR LINES “INCREASINGLY DEPENDENT® UPON 


“COMPTOMETERS” 


“With twenty-eight new-type 
Mainliners recently placed in ser- 
vice on United Air Lines, our facili- 
ties to carry passengers reach a new 
record, and the burden imposed 
upon the Accounting Department 
will be lessened by the aid of the 
‘Comptometers.’ ” 

If speed, accuracy and cost- 
cutting efficiency are desirable in 
handling your firm’s figure work 
(especially in view of Social Se- 
curity legislation), permit us to 
demonstrate the economy of 
“Comptometer” methods in your 
own office. Telephone the 
*““Comptometer”’ office in your 
territory, or write direct to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| INTEGRAL part of the 
keyed program designed to mer- 
chandise Gone With The Wind was 
the plan to establish the title as a 
byword and thus sustain the great 
selling momentum. To achieve this 
end, evidence of the great popu- 
larity of the novel, its wide appeal 
and its ability to move must be 
made available to the retail trade. 
Georgia Mansbridge, expert with 
the ubiquitous candid camera, con- 
ceived the plan of utilizing her 
Leica to supply this evidence. 
Aware that the bold, black, 
three-inch letters on the jacket of 
the book would lend themselves to 
vandid camera exploitation in a 
big and novel way, Miss Mans- 
bridge scurried about New York 
City, snapping candid shots. In 
Philadelphia, J. J. Steinmetz, a 
pioneer in candid photography, 
did the same thing. Here, atop a 
bus their cameras clicked and 
recorded a young woman absorbed 
in a copy of Gone With The Wind. 
In a city park an elderly man was 
caught deeply engrossed in the 
book. In a beauty shop, a business 
woman in her thirties was found 





more absorbed in Gone With The 
Wind than in the permanent wave 
she was acquiring. On the lawn of 
a private home a college girl was 
snapped, her eyes intent upon the 
book. A youthful baseball player 
was caught sitting on a bench and 
getting his first taste of the Mac- 
millan discovery. 

A friend was snapped reading 
the book in a bathtub. A colored 
maid was found with her dust- 
broom laid aside, a copy of the 
book in her hands. Some of this 
candid camera merchandising work 
is shown. Even a superficial study 
of these shots reveals their value. 
People of all ages and classes were 
going in for the novel in a big way. 
And clearly do these shots offer 
proof of the book’s ability to move, 
and of the wisdom that lay in the 
Maemillan decision to use on the 
jacket a specially designed, easily 
visible, tall, black type. Only a 
blind dealer could fail to discern in 
this array of candid shots ample 
proof of the book’s great popular- 
ity and the selling momentum that 
is back of it. 

For display advertising Mac- 


THE MAKING OF A BEST SELLER 


millan has spent approximately 
$100,000. Greater sums than this 
have been invested in display by 
book publishers but always the 
space has been devoted to exploit- 
ing a seasonal list of books or a 
group of books with special appeal. 
Macmillan’s unusually large ap- 
propriation was exclusively de- 
voted to exploiting Gone With The 
Wind, yet the space was not used 
until sales reports indicated that 
the book was moving at a rate not 
equaled by other best sellers in the 
fiction line. 

Most publishers, with this tre- 
mendous and increasing sale before 
them, would have been tempted to 
cut out all display space. Manu- 
facturers in other lines have often 
succumbed to the same temptation. 

“Why this large advertising ex- 
penditure on Gone With The Wind, 
when it has already established an 
unprecedented demand?” the Mac- 
millan people were asked. 

“The time not to abandon a 
piece of excellent merchandise,” 
was the reply, “is when it shows un- 
mistakable signs of establishing a 
remarkable record. The difference 
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More facts about the sales and promotion campaign which 


made a sensational seller of “Gone With The Wind,” showing 
what may be done to lift a product out of ordinary sales ruts 
A TLL ALLE 


between a good sales record and a 


great one is often merely a matter 


of merchandising courage. Then, 
too, the book publishing field suffers 
from a lack of the right kind of 
retail outlets.” 

Though the fact is not known 
outside the book industry, there are 
only some seventeen hundred book- 
retailing establishments in United 
States, and of these only seven 
hundred are rated first class. In 
thousands of small towns and vil- 
lages there are no retail outlets at 
all. This lack of small town outlets 
is, from the publisher’s standpoint, 
a deplorable condition. In Arkan- 
sas, for instance, one of the largest 

publishers sold in three years not 
more than $11 worth of books. Not 
that Arkansans can’t read or don’t 
want to read. There are not enough 
outlets to supply them with the 
books they would read. 
these small towns and villages with- 
out outlets the display advertising 


To reach 


campaign was keyed to the mer- 
chandising program. 

Nor is the book-selling situation 
in large cities as favorable as it 
might be. In the thickly populated 


ExrreME Lerr: Another of the 
famous candid shots which helped 
prove that just about everyone was 


reading “Gone With The Wind” 


Lerr: We have heard of singing 
in the bathtub but, so far as we 
know, this is the first recorded in- 
stance of a fat man reading in a 
bathtub 


Ricut: A reproduction of the 
famous four-color advertisement in 
the “Saturday Evening Post”—an 
unheard-of bit of daring in the book 
trade, though commonplace in 
other phases of business 
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metropolitan trading area of New 
York City are eighteen million per- 
sons. Of this vast number only ap- 
proximately one hundred thousand 
are what the book trade calls dyed- 
in-the-wool book buyers. But im- 
portant factors are these one hun- 
dred thousand. They can make or 
break a book, and they can give a 
book a great run. In arranging its 
keyed program Macmillan gave ex- 
tended thought to this legion of the 


faithful. The presence of a copy of 
Gone With The Wind in their hands 
(with its tall, black title on the 


jacket) would provide an impor- 


PART Il 


tant impulse to keep up momentum. 
Moreover, when these dyed-in-the- 
wool book buyers like a book they 
shout that fact from the housetops. 
Then, too, this legion is divided 
into two classes, the sophisticates 
who can’t be fooled on a book, and 
the would-be sophisticates who, in 
the matter of books, follow the 
tastes of the sophisticates. 

Thus, instead of buying costly 
display in all New York news- 
papers, the program was planned 
so that the display would first 
reach the bellwether sophisticates. 


To accomplish this, space was used 
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in the smart magazines. The effect 
was noticeable in increased sales 
through the better class book- 
shops. An example of this—one 
July morning New York book sel- 
lers checked their sales of the day 
before. On that day sales had taken 
a grand leap. Seven liners had left 
their piers that day and all told 
the dealers had sent one thousand 
copies to passengers on these steam- 
ers. One passenger received nine 
bon voyage copies in the brief 
space of two hours. Well did Mac- 
millan know when it placed its copy 
in the smart magazines that sophis- 
ticated book buyers are also great 
travelers. Reports filtering back to 
the company indicated that one of 
the chief topics of conversation 
among passengers on vessels was 
Gone With The Wind and how it 
was discovered. 

Second step in this move to reach 
the dyed-in-the-wool buyers was 


the use of limited space alongside 
book columns in mass circulation 
dailies. It was during this stage of 
the campaign that sales upped 
from 380,000 to 526,000. No 
error had been made in planting 
copies of the novel in the hands of 
sophisticates and would-be sophis- 
ticates. In 106 dailies throughout 
the country display was used to 
reach twenty million readers. Av- 
erage daily sales during this period 
were better than seven thousand 
copies, a daily record without 
equal. By the end of November, 
1936, more than seven hundred 
thousand copies had been sold. Ap- 
parently odd was the use of display 
in the Saturday edition of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, poorest issue of the 
week, from an advertiser’s stand- 
point. But from that Saturday 
issue was absent the usual big de- 
partment spreads that would be 
likely to submerge smaller space 
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Tell Him He Is Good 


T THE debut of Dimitri Mi- 

tropoulos as guest conductor 
of the famed Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra everything went 
perfectly with the exception of the 
French horn which seemed to go 
slightly sour in an important 
passage. 

Because on the following day 
Tschaikovsky’s passionate Fifth 
Symphony in E Minor with its 
famed solo for the French horn 
was programmed everyone was 
nervous for the French horn 
player. The orchestra’s business 
manager went to Mitropoulos and 
suggested that he speak to the 
horn player and tell him to pull 
himself together. Mitropoulos de- 
clined to mention the matter to the 
horn player. 

Next day, in the intermission 
just before the tempestuous Fifth 
Symphony was to be played, the 
excited business manager sought 
out Mitropoulos once more and 
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said, “Again I ask you to speak 
to the horn player.” 

“No, I will not speak to him,” 
said Mitropoulos. “The man has 
been frightened by other guest 
conductors. Tell him I say he is 
good, but to have more courage 
when he reaches the solo in the 
Fifth Symphony.” 

The business manager hurriedly 
took the encouraging message to 
the horn player who probably was 
shivering in his shoes. Soon the 
orchestra was assembling for the 
difficult symphony. Mitropoulos 
uses no baton, but with his two 
hands seems literally to pull previ- 
ously unfound musical ability out 
of every member of the famous or- 
chestra. With an eloquence of al- 
most unbearable intensity, as one 
listener put it, the orchestra ren- 
dered the first passage. The horn 
solo comes in the second passage, 
and when it was reached, Fred 
Fox, the French horn player who 


devoted to Gone With The Wind. 

The book trade was amazed to 
find two-thirds of a page in Time 
devoted to a single book. No other 
publisher had. used that much 
space for one book in that weekly. 
And the space was entirely given 
over to a small print recital of the 
unusual manner in which the book 
was discovered, written in Time 
style for the benefit of business-man 
readers eager to get the story of an 
outstanding success. All of which 
was part and parcel of the keyed 
program to merchandise the novel 
on the basis of the story around 
a story. 

Then Macmillan centered its 
merchandising attack upon the 
small rural communities, the vast 
majority of which were without es- 
tablished retail outlets. Generally 
regarded as strange by other book 
publishers was Macmillan’s use of 
the Elk’s (Continued on page 52) 


had faltered the day before, gave 


a smooth, expressive performance 


of the famed solo. His work was 


flawless and the audience was 
breathless in admiration. 

Came the third and fourth pas- 
sages, and then a storm of applause 
which shook the vast Northrop 
Auditorium, scene of many a bril- 
liant performance of this top rank 
orchestra. The audience refused to 
stop applauding until Fred Fox, 
the horn player, was called to take 
a bow with Mitropoulos, the guest 
conductor. For a French horn 
player to be accorded a bow in any 
orchestra is unusual; with one of 
the skill of the Minneapolis en- 
semble it is almost musical revo- 
lution. 

“Tell him he is good—but to 
have more courage”—what a tre- 
mendously better way than pride- 
crushing criticism. No wonder Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos is the talk of the 
musical world. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 
EMPLOYEE DATA 
OBTAINED AUTOMATICALLY 














HOW 


with punched cards 




















Day-by-day facts pertaining to each employee are recorded in cards in the 
form of punched holes. This accurate record, when placed in International 


Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines, automatically provides 
the finished payroll and, at the same time, any Social Security data required. 


WHAT 


The machines compute and print automatically such information as: Hours 
Worked, Gross Earnings, State Unemployment Compensation Deductions, 


Federal Old Age Benefit Deductions, Net Amounts Payable. 


WHEN 


To speed up the preparation of Social Security 
records, and to be assured of both accuracy and 
economy, investigate the International Electric 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Methad. Through 
the medium of punched cards, this modern ma- 
chine method is bringing speed and efficiency 
to scores of important procedures. It is serving 
thousands of businesses and governmental agen- 
cies in all parts of the world. 


Up-to-the-minute FACTS 


The simplicity and positive electrical machine 
operation make this method ideal for require- 
ments which demand up-to-the-minute facts in 
detailed form. Call your nearest IBM office for 
a demonstration, or write for the names of busi- 
nesses similar to your own which are benefiting 
by this modern accounting method. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


the close of any period. 
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Complete payrolls and Social Security reports are available promptly after 


A Part-time Machine Service 


The advantages of punched card accounting are 
also available through the IBM Service Bureau. 
Branches of this Bureau are located in princi- 
pal cities and are equipped with International 
Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines. 
This Bureau stands ready to cooperate with you 
in the preparation of detailed records and re- 
ports on a complete-job or part-time basis. New, 
illustrated folder—A Fact Finding Service— 
mailed on request. 
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Company's new budgetary 
control system has been... 


NO MORE Guesswock 


FOR THE BUDGET 





AccountTine information is variously classified in 
sorting and tabulating section of the Gates company 





XECUTIVES of the Gates Rub- 

ber Company of Denver wanted 
to learn how much money they were 
spending and how fast it was com- 
ing back. They wanted to know the 
proportion of profits to investment 
and why this proportion varied 
from one period to another. In 
other words they wanted to control 
their financing and marketing, 
manufacturing and selling, so that 
each branch of the business would 
dovetail into the others as perfectly 
as possible in order to realize the 
greatest economy and profit from 
their investment. 
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To do this they installed a sys- 
tem of so-called budgetary control. 
Budgetary control is founded pri- 
marily upon an accurate sales fore- 
cast which in turn is based upon an 
analysis of the past, an estimate of 
the future, known capacity to pro- 
duce and ability to finance. 

Some eighty-odd different items 
are manufactured by the Gates 
company. There are a dozen or 
more individual brands and a size 
assortment which runs up into the 
hundreds. They market to manu- 
facturer, jobber and dealer. They 
export. They have twenty branch 


Carp ledger in file room provides convenient source of 
information on approximately half a million accounts 





warehouses and a hundred men in 
the field. Terms are Cash, Open 
Account, C.0.D. or Trade Accept- 
ance. Some products carry a quan- 
tity discount. Some do not. Profit 
margins vary. The seasonal de- 
mand on some lines exceeds plait 
capacity. Others contain mi- 
terials which must be ordered in ac- 
vance. Some are staple; others are 
subject to the whim of fashion. 
With such a set-up it was essev- 
tial not only that the budgeta: 
control indicate total sales for a 
certain period and percentage of 
that total which accounted for 
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Rows of specially designed “tub desks” with sliding 
work tables form part of the file room equipment 


sales of one particular product, but 
that this information be split ac- 
cording to brand and analyzed as 
to sizes. It was necessary to know 
the net volume in each of the sev- 
eral markets and the territorial 
volume, by salesmen, in each of 
those markets. For Gates execu- 
tives wanted to know how these 
figures compared with budget esti- 
mates, the approximate profit or 
loss, in what lines and in what mar- 
kets the most money was made, 
where and why money was lost, and 
the general outlook for the next 
month—the next three, four or six 
months. 

In brief, here is the way the sys- 
tem of budgetary control as in- 
stalled in the Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, operates: 

First a code was adopted. Under 
appropriate headings and through 
code classification, every salient 
fact pertaining to the sale of their 
numerous products is listed. For in- 
stance, numbers indicate the ware- 
house: No. O means Brooklyn, No. 
1 stands for Chicago and No. 5 
means San Francisco. Under an- 
other column No. O means Cash, 
No. 1, Open Account and No. 4, 
Trade Acceptance. In still another 
column numbers preceded by “O” 
indicate the group and market: 
No. 01 stands for Car Factory, 
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No. 03 stands for Big Dealers, etc. 
Numbers preceded by two zeros 
refer to the salesman who has taken 
the order in question. Other com- 
binations of numbers indicate facts 
such as the class of product, brand, 
size, cash discount, transportation, 
class of risk and terms of payment. 

The information on each invoice 
is interpreted in terms of the code 
and punched on cards in a tabulat- 
ing machine. Cards used in this 
machine have columnar headings 
which correspond with the sales and 
accounts receivable analysis data 
listed with the code, and the figures 
in each column are punched to 
record the information on a single 
invoice. There is one card for each 
invoice. 

Thus, information is at hand to 
show the total sales in each line and 
an analysis by individual product. 
In order to explain discrepancies in 
profits in one sales period over an- 
other during which cost figures or 
total sales may have shown little 
variation, the sales channels 
through which sales are made, are 
listed. For it may be that a heavier 
proportion of 
product or products was sold to 
certain markets at a narrower mar- 
gin of profit than had that same 
volume been disposed of through 
some other channel. The break- 


some particular 


Aut transactions are recorded and verified according 
to budget code in the Gates punching division 


down of sales according to class of 
risk and terms of payment is for 
the banker’s information for he is 
interested in the status of accounts 
receivable and the relation of in- 
ventories to sales. The classifica- 
tion according to point of shipment 
or warehouse is done as an aid to 
the production department in 
maintaining an adequate but well- 
balanced inventory with a minimum 
of capital investment. Salesmen 
are paid a bonus on sales. A terri- 
torial analysis provides for a split- 
up which will give sales per man, 
per district, and by product and 
brand within each territorial and 
market division. 

Each day, after the day’s in- 
voices have been coded and punch- 
ed, the cards are placed in an elec- 
tric sorting machine which is set to 
give any of the desired analysis— 
by class of product, market, terri- 
torial sales and the like. Having 
been sorted into groups containing 
like information the cards then go 
to the tabulating machine. This 
machine summarizes and extends 
and prints automatically all the 
information being compiled. 

The amount of the accounts re- 
ceivable, delivery, cash discount 
and sales, by product, is accumu- 
lated, checked against the adding- 
machine tape (Continued on page 50) 
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Part 1V of Salary Surveys 


SMALL 
TOW 


CITY 
SALARIES 


By €. G. THOMAN 


_ average experienced private 
secretary working in a town 
such as Ottawa, Kansas, and earn- 
ing $28.50 a week, may expect a 
raise to $41.80 if she transfers to 
a large city, say Chicago or St. 
Louis or Baltimore, for instance. 
Her working hours will be de- 
creased slightly from 42 hours and 
11 minutes to 40 hours and 45 
minutes. Should her new employ- 
ment take her to a town the size of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, she would 
earn $31.25 and work six minutes 
more each week than she did in 
Ottawa. In Denver or Dayton or 
Louisville, her employers would pay 
her $36.45 for one minute less than 
41 hours a week. 

A stenographer would be raised 
from $20.25 to $27.65 if she 
changed from a small-town job to 
a position with a large-city con- 
cern. A typist would earn $22.93 
instead of $18.83 if she made the 
same change; a file clerk would re- 
ceive $22.98 weekly rather than 
$17.72 and a mail clerk would get a 
small raise of $21.31 over $19.45. 

These figures are based on a fur- 
ther breakdown of the Salary 
Standards Survey begun by AmeEni- 
can Business in collaboration with 
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the Office Management Association 
of Chicago at the close of 1936. 
In previous installments we have 
presented average beginning sala- 
ries for office workers and aver- 
age minimum and maximum salaries 
paid to secretaries, stenographers, 
typists, file clerks, mail clerks and 
bookkeepers in sixty representative 
American cities. Repeated requests 
from subscribers for further infor- 
mation led us to analyze our find- 
ings according to population. We 
divided our reports into four popu- 


lation groups: Towns of less than 
10,000 ; cities between 10,000 and 
100,000; cities between 100,000 
and 500,000; and those cities with 
a population greater than 500,000. 

Although the trend in salaries 
from the smaller to larger cities in 
general shows an increase consist- 
ent with the higher cost of living 
known to exist in larger cities, there 
are exceptions. Certain positions 
show only a slight salary. increasc 
or even a decrease in a higher popu- 
lation class (Continued on page 56 ) 


High, Low and Average Salaries 
Poid to Office Workers in Four Population Groups 





SECRETARIES 





POPULATION 


MINIMUM 


High Low 


MaxImuM 


Average High Low Average 





Less than 10,000 $30.00 
10,000 to 100,000 39.00 18. 


100,000 to 500,000... . 43.75 15.00 


More than 500,000... . 41.65 14. 


$15.00 $21.95 


$50.00 40 «$28. 
63.40 .00 $1. 
50.50 .00 35. 
105 .00 .50 


23.00 
24.78 
26.95 








Less than 10,000 

10,000 to 100,000... .. 
100,000 to 500,000... . 
More than 500,000... . 


STENOGRAPHERS 


$17.80 
17.98 
18.24 
21.25 


$33 .00 
43 .00 
35.00 
47.50 








Less than 10,000... .. 
10,000 to 100,000... .. 
100,000 to 500,000... . 
More than 500,000... . 


BOOKKEEPERS 


$25 .20 $65 .00 
23.57 63.40 
22.61 64.00 
31.35 90.00 








Less than 10,000 

10,000 to 100,000..... 
100,000 to 500,000... . 
More than 500,000.... 


TYPISTS 


$15 .56 $23. 
15.60 43. 
16.27 35 
17.37 39 





Less than 10,000 
10,000 to 100,000 
100,000 to 500,000... . 
More than 500,000... . 


FILE CLERKS 


$15 .27 
15.70 
16.34 
17.86 


$25 .39 
63 .40 
34.32 
54.79 
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Less than 10,000 

10,000 to 100,000... .. 
100,000 to 500,000... . 
More than 500,000... . 





MAIL CLERKS 
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@ Underwood Elliott Fisher makes two distinct types 
of Fanfold Machines. Illustrated is the Elliott Fisher 
Automatic Feed Model in general use by practically 
all railroads and other big organizations. Prices to- 
day begin as low as $190. Every machine is backed 
by nation-wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Underwood 


Si ELLIOTT 
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FISHER FANFOLD MACHINES 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Weed out your old obsolete 
Office Forms... Save time, ef- 
fort and money with Fanfold 
Forms written on Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Fanfold Machines 


as set a day aside for saving a lot of money 
... just by taking off our coats and “killing” a 
lot of ancient office forms that have been clutter- 
ing up routine like autumn leaves in a drain pipe. 

Then let’s Fanfold the remaining related forms 
and ride an Efficiency Hobby right through the 
year. 

One of the things about Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Fanfold Machines and Fanfold Forms that 
you must like is this. They seldom cost any or- 
ganization a red penny. All your related forms, 
ten or more if you like, are consolidated and 
printed in a single continuous unit. They go into 
a magazine of the Underwood Elliott Fisher Fan- 
fold Machine. The carbons are fed and removed 
automatically. All the operator does is type. 

In many cases, an operator, using one of these 
machines, can complete a whole set of forms in 
less time than it now takes just to juggle carbons. 

May we help you with your form house- 
cleaning? After all, saving money is always a lot 
of fun. Just telephone our Branch or mail coupon. 


Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Accounting Machines... Typewriters... Adding Machines 

Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copyright, 1937, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
Accounting Machine Division 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail without obligation, of course, free copy 
of ‘‘Modern Record Writing the Fanfold Way.”’ 


Your Name 
Name of Business 


a 











MODERN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMM 


FOR Al AGE-OLD PRODUCT 


VER since the repeal of prohibi- 

tion, that portion of the public 
fortunate enough to stray into the 
American Wein Stube and Garden 
located just outside of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has received a subtle educa- 
tion in the art of enjoying wines. 

In an effort to set a higher 
standard for roadside refreshment 
places and at the same time to aid 
in the merchandising of their wines, 
the John C. Meier Grape Juice 
Company built this wine stube over 
the huge wine cellars of their Silver- 
ton plant. Of Swiss design, the 
paneled interior of the stube has 
captured much of the mystery and 
romance associated with old-world 
wineries. The musty odor, the deep, 
dark, cool cellars and the large stor- 
age casks have a distinctive charm 
which should serve to correct some 
of the bad tavern-habits developed 
during the “dry” era. The Wein 
Garden in connection with the stube 


covers part of the spacious lawn in 
front of the cellars. In the center 
of the garden is a sparkling pool 
around which are placed little 
tables, and leading off from this 
center of the garden are nooks and 
paths partially hidden by heavy 
foliage. 

From the south end of the gar- 
den there is an entrance to the wine 
stube through which one can see 
the long, brightly lighted display 
bar with its many shelves and 
countless bottles of all the varieties 
and qualities of Ohio wines pro- 
duced at this winery. The stube it- 
self is a long, low building which 
presents a European atmosphere 
immediately upon entering. The 
wainscoting and woodwork are all 
made from heavy timbers carved 
and marked with interesting de- 
signs. The upper sides and ceiling 
are of variously colored plaster 
with heavy beams making panels. 


Immediately following repeal a 
small sitting room was built in con- 
nection with the Meier’s Wine Cel- 
lars where residents of Cincinnati 
were invited to come and sample 
Ohio wines. From this has grown 
the large stube and garden which 
the Meier company continues to 
use as a laboratory in which visi- 
tors are invited to sample the vari- 
ous type of wines and in which the 
company tries out ideas. 

The Meier company has en- 
deavored to encourage people to 
consider wine as a food and as an 
integral part of a menu. They have 
not attempted to force Americans 
to learn to drink wines after the 
European fashion, but have urged 
them to discover which wines best 
suit their taste—sweet, medium- 
sweet or dry wine, or a red or a 
white wine. The wine is sold in 
small glasses at a nominal fee for 
sampling purposes. After a cus- 





WHETHER in the wine stube at the left or the outdoor gardens at the right, visitors to the wineries of the John 
C. Meier Grape Juice Company near Cincinnati learn the romance and traditions of wines. The inset shows a 


roadside stand, fashioned after a wine jug, which stands at the entrance to the wineries 
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tomer has acquired a taste for a 
particular wine he invariably buys 
a bottle to take home. Sales in this 
retail stube have been as high as 
five hundred bottles of still wine in 
a single evening, and five and six 
cases of champagne have been sold 
for consumption on the premises. 
However, the chief purpose of the 
stube is to teach people to enjoy 
wines so they will keep a supply at 
home and enjoy it with meals. 

Contrary to the popular concep- 
tion of the temperature at which 
wines should be served, the Meier 
\Wein Stube serves all wines slightly 
chilled. They say the “room tem- 
perature” commonly supposed to 
be correct for red wines refers to 
the dining-room temperatures in 
European homes and inns which is 
considerably lower than the tem- 
perature of American rooms, since 
ordinarily they are unheated except 
by fireplaces. At Meier’s they do 
not frown at customers who prefer 
sweet wines with their meals instead 
of the dry wines served in Europe. 
And if a customer likes port with 
chicken and burgundy with fish, he 
may have that too. For although 
the most unsophisticated European 
would throw up his hands in horror 
at such a combination, Meier’s be- 
lieve that the American is learning 
to drink wines for his own pleasure 
and that he should be allowed to 
follow his own tastes. 

Since early in the operation of 
the stube a complete. line of food 
has been carried as a complement 
to, or rather, a background for the 
wine. The usual menu of the always 
popular American sandwiches was 
offered, but realizing that this type 


of food is not the proper foil for | 
fine wines, Meier’s have suggested | 


that customers order a plate of 


Swiss cheese perhaps, or a few | 


dainty cakes, or an order of sala- 


me and other sausages, and in | 
this manner have encouraged the | 
ordering of proper food to accom- | 


pany the wine. Thus the idea of 
wine as a food rather than as a 
beverage has been brought to the 
attention of the customers. The 
slogan at Meier’s is, “A Meal With- 
out Wine Is Like a Day Without 
Sunshine.” 
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REWARD 


FOR THE ARREST OF THE 


“ROUTINE-RACKETEER! 





Ediphone Voice Writing will pay you 





20% to 50% in added business capacity 


Watch out for the Routine-Racket- 
eer! He may be attacking your 
office . . . stealing your time, hold- 
ing up your plans, killing your 
energy with the thousand and one 
details of a busy business day. 

Quick! Be your own “vigilante.” 
Stop this racketeer by stopping his 
racket . . . with the help of Edi- 
phone Voice Writing! 

The Ediphone puts the Routine- 
Racketeer “on the spot.” With it, 
you confirm memos, telephone con- 
versations, inter-office communica- 


tions immediately. You answer your 
mail the first time you read it. You 
dictate the moment you are ready, 
without waiting for your secretary 
to be free. And the speedy handling 
of these details arrests the Routine- 
Racketeer—rewards you with 20% 
to 50% added business capacity! 

Invite an Ediphone demonstration 
on the Edison “You-Pay-Nothing” 
Plan now. Telephone The Ediphone, 


Your City, or 


address Desk Q.Edivon., 
AA7— WEST ORANGE, NJ. U.S.A. 















































A NEW 
MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR 


























Within the first hour an operator uses this new 
Monroe, she forgets the machine and concentrates SI 
on figures. Its operation is subconscious. ti 








How timely an appearance—the fastest producer 
of useful, accurate answers just when business is al 
needing more and more figures. - 

Words can’t do justice to the speed, the quiet, the in 
easy rhythmic operation of this new Monroe. You = 
should see one at work on your own figures. Just 
telephone the nearest Monroe branch. Why not do 
it today? It entails no obligation. 
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CANDID CAMERA REPORT ON 


NEW OFFICE BUILDING 





THE FIFTH 


N THE new office and adminis- 

tration building of the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, air condi- 
tioning, acoustic treatment, mod- 
ern brick and _ stecl construction, 
asphalt tile floors, glass brick, 
aluminum trim, Venetian blinds 
and modern equipment and furnish- 
ing combine to efficient 
working conditions. But efficiency 
was not the only aim of the man- 
agement in erecting and equipping 
this new building. Low maintenance 
costs, and comfortable, healthful, 
well-lighted working conditions for 
every employee were a prime con- 


insure 
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sideration in planning the office. 

This new building completed in 
April 1937 is the latest milestone 
in the career of W. A. Sheaffer, the 
one-time retail jeweler who grew so 
tired of pacifying irate customers 
who had bought unsatisfactory 
fountain pens that he invented and 
began making a better one. At first 
he made only a few pens by hand 
for sale in his own and near-by 
stores. Demand for his pens grew 
until he abandoned the retail busi- 
ness and entered pen manufactur- 
ing. There were, when he began 


making pens, fifty-eight competi- 


In A SERIES OF CAMERA SURVEYS 


tors, including one which had been 
in business for fifty years and an- 
other which had been established 
for twenty-five years. From last 
place in the industry to first in 
seventeen years is the Sheaffer rec- 
ord. After winning dominance in the 
pen business the company added 
pencils, then Skrip “successor to 
ink,” and now Para-lastik, a recent 
addition to the company’s line of 
adhesives which is keeping the plant 
busy day and night. 

Facing the Mississippi River the 
new office and administration build- 
ing has three stories and basement, 
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Lert: Electric time clocks at convenient places throughout the building are part of the new equipment. ABOVE: 
The directors’ room is beautifully furnished with upholstered walnut chairs and large walnut directors’ table. 
Betow Lerr: A corner of the reception room. BeLow: Uniform lighting fixtures are generously spaced 


and is approximately 50 by 170 
feet. The exterior finish is white 
brick, with the exception of a large 
panel in the center of the front 
facade which is glass brick. Un- 
broken horizontal lines between 
windows add a modern effect, which 
is enhanced by the panel of glass 
brick and an aluminum canopy over 
the front entrance steps. 

Just inside the front steps is the 
reception room, paneled in flex- 
wood, furnished with modern tubu- 
lar upholstered chairs. To the right 
of the reception clerk’s window is 
a small alcove for conferences with 
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visitors. Near the reception room is 
another room for the use of sales- 
men who desire to display samples, 
or lay out proposals. Use of this 
room eliminates the necessity of 
disturbing the routine of the pur- 
chasing office while visiting sales- 
men are preparing their samples. 

Other offices on the first floor are 
the private offices of W. A. 
Sheaffer, president ; C. R. Sheaffer, 
vice president and treasurer ; H. E. 
Waldron, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager; G. C. Holt, 
sales auditor and purchasing agent 
and several other executives. Here 


also are the mailing and printing 
departments the 
room. 


and directors’ 

All the rooms of the officers are 
carpeted, furnished with wooden 
desks and upholstered chairs, pan- 
eled in flexwood, and have individ- 
ual lavatories and toilets. 

Upstairs on the second floor 
where the general-office work is done 
there are several glass partitioned 
offices, one each for James Low, 
credit manager ; George Beck, office 
manager and auditor ; Grant Olson, 
advertising manager ; George Par- 
sons, sales manager wholesale divi- 
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Lert: One of the several electric dumbwaiters in the building. Anove: 
A corner of the attractively appointed lounge room for women employees 











DesIGNEp and erected by the Austin Company. The new Sheaffer Build- 
ing faces the Mississippi from the site of the original Ft. Madison 





sion and Rex Conn, assistant sales 
manager wholesale division. 

The air-conditioning plant uses 
water from a deep well drilled 
beneath the building which fur- 
nishes 54-degree water the year 
around. While the water for the 
building is furnished by this well, 
provision has been made to hook up 
instantly with city water in the 
event of failure of the well. Air- 
conditioning equipment for the en- 
tire factory, which is housed in 
near-by buildings, is being installed 
as this is written. 

In the paragraphs which follow 
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we will point out some of the chief 
features of Sheaffer office pro- 
cedures and practices, many of 
which may carry ideas worth adop- 
tion in other businesses. 


Mail Handling 

Incoming mail is sorted in racks 
according to department and indi- 
vidual, then delivered by messenger. 
Use is made of electrical dumb- 
waiter equipment connecting all 
floors for transfer of mail and other 
papers between floors. 

There is another rack for sort- 
ing outgoing mail and one espe- 


cially for salesmen. All mail for 
salesmen is gathered in the same 
rack during the day and one enve- 
lope prepared for every salesman 
receiving mail, thus creating a sub- 
stantial saving in postage. 


Order Routine 

Orders go to the sales depart- 
ment and credit department and the 
stock-control department before 
they are sent to the billing and ac- 
counting departments. The credit 
department, of course, passes on 
credit orders. The sales department 
records the orders and writes neces- 
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sary instructions which are picked 
up from the file of 20,000 visible 
index cards maintained by the sales 
department as a complete record 
of all dealer purchases and activi- 
ties. 

The stock-control department 
takes off records of the stock to be 
shipped. Before the orders reach 
the  billers, calculating-machine 
operators make the extensions and 
price each order, so that the billers 
have no figuring to do. All they do 
is copy and great speed is attained, 
three billers handling all but rush 
season activities in this depart- 
ment. Three-part fan-fold invoices 
are used. 


Accounts Receivable 

With approximately eighty ledg- 
ers it was once a huge daily task 
to load up the ledgers and cart them 
to the protection of a vault. Today 
the ledgers are stored, ready for 
instant reference, on the slanting 
tops of steel cabinets. During the 


day the ledgers are available for 
constant reference and checking, 
while at night they are transferred 
to the inside of the combination- 
locked steel cabinets for safety 
against fire. Not all of the space 
underneath the ledger racks is 
needed for the safe cabinets, so part 
of this space is utilized for files 
which carry old ledger sheets, care- 
fully filed, ready for reference. 


Invoice Procedure 

After invoices are written and 
checked, the posting copies, which 
are the third copies, are sorted ac- 
cording to salesmen and a pre- 
total run off on an adding machine ; 
then they are sorted again by ledg- 
ers, another pre-total taken. Both 
these totals must balance with the 
accounts receivable totals thus pro- 
viding a double check on each day’s 
billing. The third copy of the in- 
voice is the sales-record copy from 
which the visible index cards for 
each dealer are posted. 


Betow Lert: Beneath the racks for the company’s accounts receivable ledgers, are fireproof safes where the 
ledgers are stored at night. This is a big time and trouble saver compared with the old method of transferring 
the ledgers to a vault. BELow Ricur: Old ledger sheets are provided for in the files, wnder the ledger racks 


Due to the nature of the Sheaffer 
business there are many small ship- 
ments. Dealers do not find it pos- 
sible to carry a stock of all the 
thousands of variations of sizes, 
points, colors and styles of foun- 
tain pens and must constantly send 
in fill-in and special orders. Labels 
for these smaller shipments are 
made on a flat-bed writing machine 
of the type frequently used for bill- 
ing. Rolls of labels are fed into the 
machine, and torn off as_ written. 


Foreign Billing 

Because of the complexities of 
preparing shipping papers, tariffs 
and other forms for foreign ship- 
ments, the foreign department 
maintains and operates its own bill- 
ing department. A trained oper- 
ator, familiar with the details of 
preparing papers for foreign ship- 
ments, handles all this work with a 
minimum of delay. 
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ABOVE Lerr: A close-up of one of the new billing machines used in the Sheaffer billing department. A 3-part 
invoice is used, one copy for the customer, one for the sales-record department and one for a posting copy. 
Asove Ricut: Here is a long shot of the billing depart ment showing. the fan-fold machines on which all Sheaffer 
billing is done. After billing is completed copies are sorted by salesmen and pre-totaled, and then sorted again by 





BeLow Lert: A flat-bed typewriter is used for making shipping labels, the labels being supplied in rolls to 
facilitate speed. Betow Ricur: On this machine, one girl posts the cash book and makes out the monthly 
shipment-and-return report and regular commission statements for cach salesman 
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: all of the Sheaffer products. These 


records are posted from the sales- 
record copies of the invoices and 
are kept right up to date at all 
times, ready for instant reference 


Pricing Invoices 


BILLING-MACHINE operators have 
no figuring to do, for these girls, 
equipped with calculating ma- 
chines, do all the pricing and ea- 
tending before the billers receive 
the orders for making. out the in- 
voices. This speeds work in the 
billing department and increases 
accuracy because each group of 
girls has only one job 


Correspondence 


Tue central stenographic depart- 
ment. Whenever possible one oper- 
ator transcribes cylinders from the 
same men day after day. Thus, 
accuracy and speed are facilitated 
since the operator becomes familiar 
with the tones of a dictator’s voice, 
as well as the terms peculiar to his 
end of the business 
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Daily Reports 


For use of the management, and 
especially for W. A. Sheaffer, one 
consolidated report is prepared 
daily. Practically all of one em- 
ployee’s time is used in preparing 
this elaborate report which is made 
up on a flat-bed billing typewriter. 
This report shows daily sales, com- 
pares this figure with sales for the 
same day a year ago, and breaks 
down the total to show sales by 
salesmen of Lifetime pens, Sheaffer 
pens, desk sets, pencils, Sheaffer 
Vacuum pens, Skrip, adhesives, 
and sundries. It shows total collec- 
tions, the bank balance, accounts 
receivable, accounts past due, ship- 
ments, etc. Here on one sheet is a 
complete picture of the day’s busi- 
ness which gives the management 
accurate figures on the exact status 
of the business. When he is away, 
as he often is, particularly in the 
winter when he is absent from the 
city for extended periods, this re- 
port is mailed each day to Presi- 


dent Sheaffer. 
Serial Numbers 


In large, bound volumes there is 
a printed record of all serial num- 
bers of Lifetime pens, which are 
guaranteed for the purchaser’s 
lifetime. From these books the 
actual pens are numbered. When 
shipment is made, there is a record 
made to show which dealer received 
shipment of each pen. This record 
is referred to constantly and is ex- 
tremely valuable in tracing mer- 
chandise which may be stolen in 
transit or from dealer’s stocks. It 
provides an absolute legal identi- 
fication, which is often lacking 
from merchandise not so numbered. 


Filing Department 


Files are arranged in groups, 
with one girl in charge of each al- 
phabetical group of files. In the 
same tiers with the current files are 
the transfer cases for previous 
papers. This makes it easy to find 
old correspondence or papers, 
without the usual loss of time in 
finding papers which have been 
transferred—often to a dark base- 
ment or to a separate building. 


Daily Analysis 


A patty analysis of sales by prod- 
ucts, by salesmen, a collection re- 
port, billing report, record of bank 
balances, etc., is made up each day 
for W. A. Sheaffer, president. 
When he is absent the report is 
mailed to him daily 





ANCHORED to the floor to maintaim 
a neat appearance, both the cur- 
rent and transfer files are arranged 
in tiers with one girl in charge of 
each tier. Each girl has her own 
desk and sorting equipment and is 
held responsible for the accuracy 


of her group of files 





General Ledger 


Tus one operator and one machine 
keep up with the work of posting 
the general ledgers. Throughout 
the entire office there is proof that 
Sheaffer believes in machine opera- 
tion for every job for which a ma- 
chine is available. This machine is 
situated near the auditor's office 
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A section of the stock-control department which 
keeps its records up to date by taking off the quan- 
tities of merchandise from each order before it goes 


to the shipping department 


Each file girl has her own desk for 
sorting and record-keeping at the 
end of her tier of files. Filing cabi- 
nets are kept in straight lines by 
strips fastened to the floors, which 
climinate “crawling” from constant 
slamming of file drawers. 


Stenographic Department 


Everyone at Sheaffer’s who 
writes letters has a dictating ma- 
chine. A great space-saving was ac- 


Tue foreign department, because of the intricacies of 
foreign shipping requirements, does its own billing and 
prepares its own papers. Sheaffer's foreign business 


is increasing rapidly 


One corner of the credit department. All collection 
work is divided by territories so that the same men 
handle the same accounts regularly and become fa- 


miliar with the details of each accownt 


complished by an executive order 
which did away with the old-style 
metal stands on which dictating 
machines were mounted. When the 
new building was occupied every 
employee was notified to arrange to 
use his or her dictating machine 
from the top of the desk. The old 
stands were climinated and much 
space saved. Now all dictating ma- 
chines are mounted on desk tops. 
While some employees objected at 


first they were quick to see the bene- 
fits from this plan. 
Cylinders are collected fre- 
quently by messengers who deliver 
them to the stenographic depart- 
ment situated on the third floor. 
Whenever possible each dictator’s 
cylinders are transcribed by the 
same girl each day, so that tran- 
scription is done by operators who 
are familiar with the voice, accent 
and terms used by the dictator. 


THE sales correspondents, like the collection men, each 
handle a group of accounts. Note that all dictating 
machines are on top of desks. This step proved to be 
a great saver of floor space 





Variety-Store 
Boom 


(Continued from page 20) 


(9) Chain-store organizations 
deny that they arbitrarily dictate 
terms and conditions to manufac- 
turers. Their announced policy is 
to cooperate with the manufac- 
turer not only in the matter of 
adapting his product to chain- 
store conditions but in fixing a 
price for it that will insure ade- 
quate profit. Not infrequently do 
chain stores absorb half the output 
of a manufacturer; in some cases 
they absorb the entire output. 

(10) Rarely do buyers arbi- 
trarily force an article upon retail 
units when the store manager is 
opposed to it. In his own sphere 
the store manager is master of the 
situation and the success of a 
manufacturer’s product is not 
jeopardized by forcing it upon a 
store manager unwilling to get be- 
hind it and push it to the limit. 

These may be said to be the ten 
major factors which manufac- 
turers will encounter in dealing 
with variety chain organizations as 
they are constituted today. 

These ten factors raise inevitable 
questions in the minds of manu- 
facturers, such as: How, specifi- 
cally, do chains cooperate with 
manufacturers to put across their 
products? Why is it that variety 
chains are able to develop sales of 
items neglected by other retailers? 
How and where do chains find 
sources of supply and new prod- 
ucts? How do chains determine so 
accurately sales possibilities for 
new items and increase sales for old 
items? Do chain stores protect 
manufacturers from loss in pro- 
ducing merchandise to sell at 
chain-store low prices? The buy- 
ers’ code already outlined supplies 
a general answer to these questions. 
Detailed answers, taken from 
actual chain-store experience, will 
be offered in these columns in the 
next issue. 
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TIME CLOCK 


$ i [ 0 Previous Recorder 
ONLY TROT y AL!) 


e If you employ as few as 8 or 10 people, you can 





now enjoy the money-saving advantages of a mod- 


ern in-and-out time recorder that fits perfectly 
the needs of both large and small organizations. 





New one-hand operation! 
Sells at “% previous prices! 
Smaller than other recorders! 
Electric — Automatic 











This new electric Stromberg Recorder sells for 
only $110.00—and—one of its great and unique 


advantages is one-hand operation! 


Space-saving—it is smaller than other record- 
ers—yet it takes full-size time cards for any pay 
period. Plug it in to any A.C. light socket (or 
it may be used with a Western Union or master 
clock) and it will tell you— accurately —the 
comings and goings of your employees. Ideal 
for your Social Security Records. 


Unusually sturdy and rugged—it is made in 


modern design, eliminating cumbersome weight 


and size without sacrifice in durability. 


Don’t spend money for repairs on an old- 


fashioned recorder when the cost of these re- 
pairs plus the trade-in allowance may pay en- 
tirely for this new and modern recorder. Write 
today for further information. No obligation. 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 


229 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Stromberg Time Recorder Co.of Canada, Ltd., 
284 King St.,W.,Toronto 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


: : _Also manufacturers of 
Electric Time Stamps, Job Time Recorders, Commer- 


céal and Advertising Clocks and other Time Equipment 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


eeeeceee (Paste coupon on post card if you desire) +++++++« 
STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
229 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me illustrated booklet containing complete 
information on the Stromberg Electric Time Recorder * 
Model No. 15. No obligation on my part. 


Firm Name 





a 





Street 








No More Guesswork for the Budget 


(Continued from page 35) 


of invoices and entered on a run- 
ning record. The total of the run- 
ning record at the end of the month 
is the general ledger sales journal 
and proof of daily invoice postings. 

The several sales analyses are 
drawn off daily and accumulated in 
various groupings. The cards are 
subject to an infinite variety of 
analysis, combination and arrange- 
ment. The product, brand and mar- 
ket analysis, studied in relation to 
the cost sheet, tells where the profit 
lies. Coupled with inventory and 
production, it is the backbone of all 
budget estimates. The running rec- 


(Continued from page 23) 


taken part in nearly 1,000 consecu- 
tive games. 

While 1,000 games would not be 
the record, it would be a source 
of great satisfaction to a player to 
have been in so many games without 
a single miss. Having attained the 
1,000 mark, he kept setting a new 
quota. As each quota was hurdled, 
he came at last in sight of the rec- 
ord of Deacon Scott, the former 
Yankee shortstop, which was 
around 1,200 games. He then de- 
liberately set out to beat Scott’s 
record. He resolved to get in every 
game even though he had to be 
trundled about in a wheel chair. 
When that old record finally was 
passed, it seemed only sporting to 
increase the number of consecutive 
games played as much as possible, 
so that the record would be likely 
to stand for many years. 

Does such consistency pay? 
Well, Lou’s salary this year is 
$36,000, making him the highest- 
paid player in baseball. A lot of 
people think he is worth more, and 
he probably is. But when he became 


ord of production versus sales pro 
vides stock control. Stock contro! 
spells reduction of working capi 
tal, more rapid turnover of that 
reduced investment and more effi 
cient utilization of manufacturing 
facilities. 

It takes money to buy raw ma 
terials, to meet payrolls, to pro- 
duce or buy power and to pay taxes 
and insurance and equipment. Th 
Gates Rubber Company now be 
lieves they can estimate in advanc: 
what all these things will cost them 
and how much they are going to 
get back, and when. 


a hold-out this spring nobody took 
it very seriously, including Lou 
himself, because his record of con- 
secutive games means a whole lot 
more to him than the extra thou- 
sand dollars or so he might gain by 
staying out of the opening-day 
line-up. So when the major league 
season opened on April 20, Lou was 
in there playing his 1,809th 
straight game in a Yankee uniform. 
Of course, you have to be more than 
consistent to earn a salary like 
that, in baseball or anywhere else. 
You have to be good, too. And Lou 
is good all right. He usually leads 
his league in batting or in hom: 
runs or in runs batted in or in run 
scored—sometimes he leads in two 
or three departments in the sam: 
year. But it isn’t just a coincidenc: 
that the most consistent performe: 
is also the best performer. 

Lou, like most players, say: 
there is a thrill in winning records 
but that the greatest joy come: 
from doing the job which wins 
them. It is the individual plays 
which help the team that pleases 
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the player most, and not the home 
runs or other records he may hold 
at the end of the season. 

Taking part in every game, no 
matter how he feels, has contri- 
buted immensely to Lou’s useful- 
ness as a player. It gives a player 
more confidence in himself if he is 
always able to be at his accustomed 
position. It helps him with the man- 
ager, also. He at least knows that 
the player is not temperamental 
aud can always be sure that he will 
be in every game. His fellow play- 
ers, too, have more faith in the 
normalcy of things if they see Old 
S:andby on his bag. Ball players 
generally have more confidence 
when the regular line-up is playing. 

Playing regularly keeps an 
aihlete in his stride. He is always 
warmed up and ready to go. Play- 
ing every day soon becomes a habit 
and like any habit, good or bad, is 
hard to break. 

And the breaks favor the regu- 
lar player. He gives the law of 
averages a better chance to work 
in his favor. The more times he 
goes to bat, the more hits he will be 
likely to get. The more fielding 
chances he accepts, the more 
assists or put-outs he will have to 
his credit. 

Of course, it is much the same 
in selling or in any other line of 
work. The salesman who works 
every day, regardless of how he 
feels, is going to be able to see more 
prospects and hence close more 
sales than if he took a day off every 
time his feet hurt. A 300 hitter in 
baseball is a valuable player. Even 
at that he gets a hit only three 
times out of every ten that he is 
at bat. A salesman would be a star 
if he got three orders out of ten 
calls. Well, the more days he works 
and the more hours he puts in, the 
more calls he will make and, con- 
sequently, the more business he will 
sign up. 

Obviously, the salesman that is 
on the job every day is a more 
valuable man, both to his employer 
and to his customers, than the 
salesman who frequently is out of 
the line-up. 











... find the hidden treasure in your files 


GOLD— in the files! Money that can 
be saved; increased business that can 
result—from filing “know how”. 

Remington Rand has helped hun- 
dreds of businesses to “strike gold” 
in their files. Butin hundreds of other 
offices— perhaps in your own—the 
gold still lies buried amid these facts: 


44 Years of Filing Experience FREE 


Remington Rand has met and solved every possible filing problem. 
Phone the Remington Rand man. He can bring your present system 
up-to-date; establish controls to prevent future trouble; cut costs by 
separating valuable papers from worthless. Or mail the coupon. 


Pree: 





1. Over 90% of files are incorrectly 
guided. 

2. Over 75% of files waste space. 
3. Over 50% of files cost too much 
to operate and do not produce. 
Yet it’s easy to uncover these hid- 
den losses—easy to make your files 

more than pay their way. 





Remington Rand Inc., Dept. G-65 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. ’ 
. ' 
Without obligation, please send new book ' 
“44 Years’ Filing Experience,” and tell me : 
how to modernize my filing system, 
, ‘ 
# Name ‘ 
Firm Name 
Address 


City and State 








AIR ExprREss 


—THAT MEANS 


RUSH! 





AGENCY, INC. 





Three-mile-a-minute speed is no further 
away than your telephone. When min- 
utes mean money, call any Railway 
Express office for the only nation-wide 
AIR EXPRESS service. It saves time, 
worry, and money because AIR EX- 
PRESS flies your shipments 2500 miles 
overnight—offers you day and night 
service direct to 216 cities in the United 
States and Canada—and to Honolulu, 
Guam, Manila and 32 Latin-American 
countries. If it’s RUSH, remember, 


phone RAILWAY EXPRESS. 
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‘The Making of a Best Seller 


(Continued from page 32) 


magazine. But it was not considered 
strange around Macmillan offices. 
In nearly every town is an Elks 
Club, and in them are always to be 
found copies of the fraternity’s 
official monthly. Also in the read- 
ing rooms of small-town and vil- 
lage public libraries are copies of 
the Elks’ magazine. Moreover, 
thousands of copies reach the 


| homes of Elks. Generally speaking, 





copies of the magazine are not 
thrown out of club library or home 
until their pages are ragged. With 
no retail outlets in these small 
towns to display copies of Gone 
With The Wind, or the jumbo cut- 
out of the book, there were such 
displays nonetheless in Elks clubs, 
libraries and homes. To get even 
more complete coverage of rural 
sections Macmillan used space in 
the Literary Digest. 

Christmas, 1936, hove in sight. 
That the book was a great gift buy 
was obvious; the heavy sales to 
steamship passengers in New York 
was proof of its possibilities as a 
gift. Sales had not let down. Late 
in November they had reached a 
total of seven hundred thousand 
copies. Then a full page, devoted 
almost entirely to Gone With The 
Wind, and in five colors, broke in 
the Saturday Evening Post—first 
time in book history a single page 
in colors (cost about $11,000) had 
been devoted to a single book. The 
date of this issue was December 5. 
Two dates were available, Decem- 
ber 5 and December 12. Macmillan 
selected the former, aware that by 
December 12, Christmas shoppers 
would be fagged out and chiefly 
occupied with last-minute worries 
about who they had forgotten to 
remember with gifts. It was good 
merchandising judgment. By De- 
cember 15 sales had passed the mil- 
lion mark and 50 per cent of them 
were made to persons who had al- 
ready purchased one or more copies 
and had come back for more to use 





as gifts. In Columbus, Ohio, More- 
gouse Martens, retailers, used ‘0 
inches of display on December 2 to 
announce that it now had on hand, 
for holiday reading, five hundred 
rental copies of Gone With The 
Wind. First instance in book pub- 
lishing history of a rental library 
stocking up half a thousand copies 
of one book. 

And what about that part of tie 
keyed program which had as its 
objective the making into a by- 
word, a figure of speech, the pleas- 
ant sounding, action title of thie 
novel? Reams of newspaper and 
magazine clippings testify to the 
soundness of that part of the pro- 
gram. Today, the Pepperell Com- 
pany, famed as bed sheet manufac- 
turers, is meeting a wide demand 
for a new chintz known as “Gone 
With The Wind.” Hundreds of 
oculists have used, and are still 
using in their newspaper display, 
this catch line—“Enjoy Gone With 
The Wind With Good Eyes.” There 
are at least twelve different makes 
of house frocks that bear the label 
“Gone With The Wind.” Kreml 
hairdressing features the line “If 
your hair hasn’t yet Gone With The 
Wind Try Kreml.” A high-priced 
radio set is featured in newspaper 
and magazine display with one 
third of the space given to a photo 
of the set, two-thirds devoted to a 
cut of Gone With The Wind, the 
tie-up line being, “Two Outstand- 
ing Products.” Dutch Master Ci- 
gars use display copy, one-third of 
the space given to the cigar, two- 
thirds to a copy of Gone With The 
Wind, with the headline, “Good 
Companions.” A new design in wa! 
paper bears the imprint, “Gone 
With The Wind.” And these in- 
stances represent but a fraction of 
the vast display publicity given to 
the book in space paid for by some- 
body else. 

In non-commercial publicity the 
title has most certainly become « 
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favorite byword. In his popular 
daily black-and-white, and Sunday 
colored cartoons, H. T. Webster, 
one of the most widely syndicated 
comic artists, frequently cracks 
wise about Gone With The Wind. 
Fontaine Fox does the same thing 
in his Toonerville Trolley funnies. 
In his diary-form column in Satur- 
day’s New York Herald-Tribune, 
F.P.A., leading columnist, seems 
unable to get away from mention- 
ing Gone With The Wind at least 
three times. A cartoon based upon 
the abdication of King Edward 
VIII, and widely reprinted, bears 
this caption, “Gone With The 
Wind.” On February 15, more than 
eight months after the book first 
appeared, a Southern daily car- 
tooned President Roosevelt’s as- 
sault upon the Supreme Court, 
labeled it “Gone With The Wind.” 
Thrice has H. I. Phillips, leading 
comedy columnist, given over his 
entire daily column in scores of 
newspapers to a comic dialogue on 
the subject of “Gone With The 
Wind.” 

Countless columns of unpur- 
chasable newspaper space, front 
pages of news sections as well as 
first pages of rotogravure sections 
have been devoted to pictorialized 
speculation as to which movie stars 
will be picked to play the leading 
characters in the book. (Movie 
rights were sold before publication 
for $50,000; owner of the rights 
has since been offered three times 
that sum to release them to other 
producing companies.) Radio com- 
mentators have devoted entire 
hours to Gone With The Wind. 
Preachers have discussed it from 
pulpits. 

No wonder Macmillan presses 
and two binderies are working now 
on a run that will bring total sales 
up to almost a million and a half 
copies; that ultimately sales will 
reach the high mark of eight million 
copies ; that the novel has already 
been transcribed into Braille for 
the benefit of the blind; that 
European publishers have fallen 
over themselves sewing up rights 
for the book in their countries. 
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Increase Your Secretary's Output 


300% 


by Adding Only 8% to Your Overhead 





MANY a company mt its best salesman behind a 
desk where he has no opportunity to contact customers. His success as 


a salesman made him Sales Manager. He became a “sales director’’— 
and ihe company lost a fine salesman. How effective a personal call 
from him would be—or even a telephone call—from time to time. @There 
is a solution! Robotyper, operated by your secretary, with no sacrifice 
of other duties, actually triples the number of individually typed letters 
you can mail. Through the development of this marvelous new office 
machine, the busy sales executive—and other executives, too—can keep 
in personal touch with customers and field staff alike—as often as 
desired. Q@CREDIT MANAGERS are enthusiastic about the increased 
ratio of returns in response to personalized Robotyped letters. GADVER- 
TISING MANAGERS are quick to see the advantages of hundreds of 
additional personal letters to customers and prospects. 4 Robotyper 
operates any standard make of typewriter—three times as fast as your 


’ best secretary. Robotyper will make your business—big or small—a 


better, bigger, more personal business. Write for full particulars. 


Robotyper 


AUTOMATIC BUSINESS MACHINES, INC., 3002 KOPPERS BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BUSINESS LETTERS are 
most effective when 
INDIVIDUALLY TYPED 
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—Just Published— 


HOW to FILE 
and INDEX 


By B. M. Weeks 


Director of Chicago Bureau 
of Filing and Indexing 


ERE is the practical fil- 

ing book that will help 
you solve in detail the special 
filing problems and require- 
ments of your individual business. 





RE you following the most efficient rou- 
tine for preparing papers for your files? 
Have you the best possible follow-up system? 
Would separated alphabetic and geographic 
files or an independent subject matter file 
give better service in your particular type of 
business? Do your individual needs call for 
a central or departmental filing system? 
How To Fixe anv Inpex will answer these 
questions and many more. 


HIS book will give you an up-to-date 

filing system guaranteeing greater accu- 
racy, quicker filing, faster finding, and space 
economy. It will help you to choose the most 
efficient equipment and the most competent 
personnel for your filing department. It will 
show you how to analyze and reduce filing 
costs. Everything from installing a filing 
system and keeping it running 
smoothly to filing a newspaper 
clipping is covered in detail. 


HE most efficient filing sys- 

tem saves you trouble, time 
and money every day in the 
year. How To Fitz anp INDEX 
can give it to you. Follow this 
book and you will have no filing 
difficulties. 


Shows how to—speed up circulation of 
mail—organize a more efficient routine 
for idle preparing papers for file— 
clean out files for another year without 
completely disorganizing them—flag 
information with “scalloped” cards— 
accurately sort up to 2500 pieces an 
hour—most efficiently provide for the 
expansion of subjects and the addition 
of new ones—economically file pictures 
and drawings of all sizes even up to 
billboards and posters. 


261 Pages, $2.50 


SRS Besse nmaesseereagy 


H SENT ON 5 DAYS” APPROVAL 


‘ 
a 
I The Ronald Press Company : 
: Dept. M98, 15 E. 26th St., New York & 


Send me a copy of B. M. Weeks’ How to Fitz 
g AND InpEex. Within five days after its receipt I will 5 
either return it or send you $2.50, plus a few cents 
B for delivery, in payment. (We pay delivery on cash 
fi orders; same return privilege.) 





‘ Name (Please Print) .....ccsccccccccssveccsecs 


*Outside continental U. S. and Canada 
$2.75 cash ($2.50 plus 25 cents for shipping) 


The Ronald Presg Company, Publishers 
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Can You Pick a Best-Selling Picture? 


(Continued from page 25) 


animals. However, Mr. Shaw tells 
of interesting exceptions. For many 
years this company has produced 
the official Boy Scout calendar. 
With this calendar goes an unu- 
sually good distribution plan that 
is worked out in cooperation with 
the scout organization. These cal- 
endars were the leading Brown 
and Bigelow subject for many 
years until the Dionne quintuplets 
came along. When, in 1935, this 
aggressive company completed ar- 
rangements for calendar-reproduc- 
tion rights on the Dionnes, they 
immediately became, as Mr. Shaw 
reports, “the most sensational suc- 
cess in the history of the calendar 
industry, and they have led our line 
since first they were introduced. 

“If you leave out what we call 
our feature subjects, like the 
Dionnes, the Boy Scout, safety- 
first pictures and similar special 
subjects, often sold with a special 
distribution plan, girl pictures are 
by all odds the most popular, and 
it seems as though today pictures 
showing the full figure are much 
more popular than the ‘girl head’ 
type which used to sell so well in 
years gone by.” 

A widely-known calendar house, 
the Gerlach-Barklow Company, 
does not produce nudes or semi- 
nudes although they have some in- 
teresting and popular girl subjects. 
In 1934 and 1936 both their first 
and second best sellers were juve- 
nile pictures, while in 1935 the 
first, second and third best sellers 
were juveniles with children. “Ju- 
veniles” in this case refer to in- 
fants up to five or six years of 
age, while youngsters from six to 
ten or twelve are termed “children.” 
Thus for three years either juve- 
niles or children walked away with 
the best-selling classification for 
this house. In 1936 a girl picture 
rated fourth; in 1935 dogs were 
fourth and girls fifth; girls were 
third, fourth and fifth best sellers 
in 1934. Here again the artist un- 


doubtedly would have had a great 
influence. Apparently Gerlach- 
Barklow has an unusually good 
child and juvenile artist whose 
work clicks year after year with 
buyers. 

Another big producer of caien- 
dars is the Osborne Company. 
Fred C. Seely of that company re- 
ports that “in general, landscape 
subjects are the most popular in 
our calendar line. In 1936 two 
landscapes were the leaders and a 
historical picture was third; in 
1935 landscapes were first with a 
pretty-girl subject third; in 1934 
landscapes were first with a child 
subject second.” 

Mr. Seely says that in landscape 
subjects simple home scenes, such 
as the typical Connecticut farm- 
house, have the most general ap- 
peal. In girl subjects, he adds, 
“there is no real telling in advance 
how a picture of that type will go 
over. There is no one particular 
theme that seems to be particu- 
larly successful. Rather it seems to 
be the ability of the artist to paint 
a picture which has a certain ap- 
peal. Our most successful girl pic- 
tures have been of the romantic 
type.” 

Thomas C. Murphy, secretary 
of the very well-known Thos. D. 
Murphy Company, points out that 
several factors may enter into the 
making of a best-selling calendar 
from the standpoint of absolute 
leadership in numbers. For ex- 
ample, one year a popular subject 
may be selected for a smaller spe- 
cialized calendar which sells in 
large quantities than a potenti:lly 
more popular subject which is sold 
only on a more expensive calendar. 
Nevertheless, the Murphy com- 
pany’s records show that a land- 
scape subject sold best for 1934, 
85, °86 and °37. In only one of 
these years was a girl subject even 
second most popular and that was 
in 1936 when a conservative nude 
rated second. In another recent 
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year, an exotic blonde with plenty 
of leg displayed was the fourth 
best seller. From this company’s 
experience it would seem that many 
advertisers lay far too much stress 
on sex appeal when selecting pic- 
tures for displays, calendars and 
other attention-getting illustra- 
tions for advertising. 

Judging from the evidence here 
submitted it is evident that there is 
a wide variation in tastes and that 
a large variety of pictures will be 
popular. The emphasis seems to be 
on landscapes, children, and pretty 
girls. Unfortunately, we haven’t 
uncovered any specific fact such as 
that what the public wants is a 
gal showing a large area of flesh 
or that a boy-and-dog picture is a 
sure-fire winner. Perhaps it is safe 
only to say that a good picture of 
a boy and dog will outsell a medi- 
ocre girl head or that a well-exe- 
cuted landscape is far and away 
more successful than a poorly-done 
picture of a girl’s figure. 

If the records of these important 
calendar companies prove anything 
at all it would seem to be that the 
current tendency toward sexy pic- 
tures of girls in display advertising 
is a bit overworked. Yet in con- 
sidering this we must remember 
that one company reports girl pic- 
tures as in the lead of all others, 
with the exception of specialties. 

In future issues of AMERICAN 
Business we plan to present facts 
which show how well other types of 
pictures have been received by the 
public, for it is important to busi- 
ness men to know as much as possi- 
ble about how the public reacts to 
varied types of pictures. The 
sources of information are meagre 
and there are always many “If’s, 
and’s and but’s” to be considered. 





Eprror’s Nore: The landscape, a 
Murphy subject showing Cypress 
Point, Monterey, California, and 
reproduced on Page 24, is the best 
seller; the historical subject, an 
Osborne production, was runner 
up; the nude was a Murphy second 
best seller, and the snappy blonde 
on Page 25 was a fourth best seller 
the year it was released. 
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Now you can have what you want in 
Address Selection 


Because many users of address 
selector attachments said they 
had address selection problems 
that could not be solved by any 
selecting device, we built this 
super-selective addressing ma- 
chine. And we have yet to find 
a mechanical address selection 
job that it will not handle. 


... Addressing machines last 
for many years. Addresses con- 
stantly change. That’s why 
whatever the machine addresses 
from is the most important thing 
about mechanical addressing, 
because when it involves delay 
and extra expense they are 
continuous. 


When you address from metal 
plates, your addresses are con- 
fined to the style of type on your 
embossing machine. When you 
use Elliott Typewriteable Ad- 
dress Cards (in addition to a 
wide range of styles, sizes and 





colors) you can have any style of 
type available on any typewriter. 
You can even handwrite your 
addresses, in any language, be- 
cause anything can be typed, 
written,.or drawn on an Elliott 
stencil. 


Over 100,000,000 Elliott stencils 
were sold to more than 60,000 
users of Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chines in 1936. Billions of these 
stencils have been sold since 
they were introduced. It is ob- 
vious that they are practical and 
satisfactory or they would not 
have this widespread use and 
endorsement. 


... And it is the unique con- 
struction of Elliott Address Cards 
that makes address selection 
problems so simple for Elliott 
addressing machines. 

Write for our new full-line catalog and 


learn about the latest developments in 
mechanical name and date writing. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 


153 ALBANY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
In Canada, 640 Craig Street West, Montreal 


No metal embossing machine is necessary be- 
cause addresses are stenciled into ELLIOTT 
Address Cards with any typewriter. Offices in 
principal cities will show a 15-minute movie of all 
50 models in your own office. See ‘phone book. 
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(Continued from page 36) 


over a lower population group. 
Management should bear in mind 
that this survey does not neces- 
sarily present these salary stand- 
ards as a model to follow but 
as standards which exist and per- 
haps could be remedied. It is possi- 
ble, too, that in a test survey of 
this kind in which approximately 
five hundred business houses co- 
operated, that a preponderance of 
low-paying firms over high-paying 
firms, and vice versa, responded 
from any one population group. 

The principal discrepancy shown 
pertains to bookkeepers. The aver- 
age maximum salary is $35.86 in 
towns under 10,000, dips to $34.44 
in cities of 10,000 to 100,000, in- 
creases to only $34.82 in cities be- 
tween 100,000 and 500,000 and 
comes up to $36.51 in cities with a 
population greater than 500,000. 
However, the term “bookkeeper” is 
variously applied. The employee 
earning $90.00 per week, the larg- 
est salary for a bookkeeper re- 
ported in the largest population 
group, doubtless is an accountant 
in the minor-executive class. The 
$18.00 weekly salary, which was 
the lowest figure mentioned in this 
group as a bookkeeper’s maximum 
weekly salary, doubtless goes to an 
employee who is nothing much more 
than a machine operator. Cities in 
the 100,000 to 500,000 group show 
$16.00 weekly as the lowest maxi- 
mum wage paid to a bookkeeper 
with $64.00 as the highest figure 
mentioned. The next lowest group, 
10,000 to 100,000, gives $16.15 
as the lowest maximum wage and 
$63.40 as the top. The smallest 
population group gives $65.00 as 
the highest and $14.00 as the low- 
est maximum salaries paid book- 
keepers. 

In comparing the salaries paid 
by their own organizations with the 
figures shown in the Salary Stand- 
ards Survey findings, it would be 
well for management to consider 
its own demands. Of course, it is 
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Small Town us. City Salaries 


obvious that the private secretary 
making $105 weekly, which was the 
highest figure reported from the 
largest-city population group, 
holds an entirely different position 
with relation to the company than 
does the beginner making only $14. 
Some firms demand experienced em- 
ployees and therefore expect to pay 
a higher beginning wage than those 
who employ young women right out 
of business college or high school. 
Other companies prefer to hire 
novices and train them. Naturally 
such workers are worth little at 
first, but if their wages are in- 
creased in proportion to the im- 
provement in their ability, they will 
remain and become valuable em- 
ployees. Still other business houses 
take beginners and train them but 
do not raise their pay, permitting 
them to seek more lucrative em- 
ployment after having gained ex- 
perience, and hiring still more be- 
ginners. Occasionally this latter 
practice is followed out of an ill- 
conceived idea of economy. More 
often it is done by business organi- 
zations which are themselves be- 
ginners and operating on a “shoe 
string.” 

The 40-hour week was shown by 
the survey to be by far the most 
popular working week. A total of 
58 per cent of the companies re- 
ported a working week of 40 hours 
or less ; of this number 43 per cent 
reported 40 hours exactly and 15 
per cent gave less than 40 hours. 
Although the average number of 
hours worked per week in the 
smallest population group is 42 
hours and 11 minutes, 46 per cent 
of the companies reporting gave 
40 hours as the working week and 
10 per cent mentioned less than 40 
hours. The shortest working week 
in this group was a 36-hour week 
reported by a brush manufacturing 
company in Palmer, Massachu- 
setts. A wholesale grocer in Ten- 
nessee reported a 54-hour week. 

The average working week in the 








group including cities with a popu- 
lation of from 10,000 to 100,000 
was 42 hours and 17 minutes but 
44 per cent mentioned a 40-hour 
week and 8 per cent a less-than-4()- 
hour week. A 35-hour week, t/ie 
shortest working week in tiiis 
group, was reported by a Stock- 
ton, California, company with only 
two office positions, both stenoz- 
raphers paid $27 and $28 week!y. 
The longest working hours were re- 
ported by an Austin, Minnesoia, 
concern which listed only one office 
position, that of a secretary paid 
$30 for a 54-hour week. 

In the group of cities from 100,- 
000 to 500,000 population, 40 
hours and 59 minutes was the aver- 
age length of the working weeks 
reported. A 50-hour week was thie 
longest mentioned ; a 35-hour weck 
the shortest. 

The largest-city group aver- 
aged 40 hours and 45 minutes for 
a working week with 39 per cent 
mentioning exactly 40 hours and 
23 per cent less than 40 hours. A 
34-hour week was reported by a 
New York life insurance company 
with 12,000 employees. A 48-hour 
week was reported by a railroad 
company with 11,000 employees. 
These were the two largest com- 
panies cooperating in the Salary 
Standards Survey and one showed 
the shortest working week in the 
group including cities of 500,000 
population or more, and one re- 
ported the longest working week in 
this group. 

For detailed data on salarics 
paid in the four population grou)'s 
the reader is referred to the cha 
on Page 36. The chart gives t!: 
average of all the minimum ar 
maximum salaries reported by ti: 
various business concerns in each 
group and also the highest and lo 
est individual salary for each posi- 
tion listed. The “high” and “low” 
figures will give a clearer picture of 
the salary situation by showing t':e 
salary range. 
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never intend to practice before 

the bar, are studying law. 
They realize that the law trained 
man is a leader—that law training 
makes keen, clear, quick, correct think- 
ing—that there is a real reason why 
legally trained men head many of 
America’s greatest corporations. 


[reves intend of men today, who 


Practical Law Training Through 
HOME STUDY 


The home study Law training offered 
by LaSalle has proven itself practical 
and valuable far beyond the time and 
money cost. 

In certain permitted states every 
year, LaSalle trained men pass bar 


Many of the leaders examinations with high honors. 


of 1937-1940 will 

be determined in 

1937. Will you be 
one of them? 


But many, many more men, take 
their LaSalle law training to use in 
business and find in it a quick, sure key 
to progress and leadership—to the 
avoidance of pitfalls and the picking of 
the sure and certain paths of progress. 


LAW nights at HOME 


— the law library illus- 
trated here—written by 
outstanding law profes- 
sors — supplemented 
by lectures — cases 
—and personal tuitionby 
qualified lawyer-instruc- 
tors, will give you law 
training by home study. 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is 
a fourteen volume law library—we be- 
lieve the most remarkable set of law 
books you have ever seen—compiled 
by leading professors and authorities. 


This library might well be called— 
“Law Simplified and Condensed’’—for 
it covers the whole basic field of law in 
an orderly, classified and simple man- 
ner. In many resident schools, the 
LaSalle Law Library is a reference 
work regularly used by students. In one 
law school, fourteen sets of LaSalle’s 
Law Library are at the student’s dis- 
posal and constantly used. 


Supplementing this great library, are 
lectures and personal instruction of 
the highest grade, all under a definite, 
clear plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, where you train 
in law by dealing with actual legal 
problems—learn by doing the work— 
not by memorizing rules. 


To get the whole story, you must 
investigate. And the coupon below is 
the easy way to start that. 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 547-LR 


I would like to have full information about your law training, together with a copy 
OLaw: Degree of LL. B. of “Law Training for Leadership” and “Evidence,” all without obligation. 
Other La Salle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to success in every important phase of business. If 


more interested in one of the fields indicated below, check and mail now. 
PE Gammertal Lar ene pet oe 
usiness ana men 
odern Salesmanship OIndustrial Management oe. &. a 











0D Railway Accounting 
0 Credit and Collection 
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0 Modern Foremanship 
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5 ete “4 SS oP 1M t O Stenotypy Correspondence 
O Railway Station Mgm't OExpert Bookkeeping 

Name Present Position. 

Address. City. 








LaSalle Extension University 


May, 1987 
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June Calendar 


Turespay. Kentucky Admission Day. Tennessee 
| Admission Day. Honeysuckle Day. White Shoe 
" Day. Cotton Week (June 1 to 6). June Bride 
Week. In Maine annual taxes by domestic corporations 
are due. Cognac, France, is celebrating a month of 
festivities for the three hundredth birthday of Cognac, 
the “drink for heroes.”” Marquette Day for the great 
explorer. Corporate birthday of the N. Y. Air Brake 
Co.; B. F. Avery & Sons Co. (farm machinery) ; Runkel 
Brothers (chocolates). 


WepnEspayY. June Rose Day. Birthday of Albany, 

N. Y. (1624); William Knabe, piano manufacturer 

* (1803); George H. Corliss, engine inventor (1817); 

Bowery Savings Bank, N. Y. (1834); corporate birthday 

of the American Chicle Co. Morse patented the tele- 

graph 1840. Maine became the first prohibition state 
1851. Principle of telephone verified by Bell, 1875. 


Tuurspay. Jeff Davis Birthday—holiday in many 
3 southern states. Bank holiday in Alabama, Arkan- 
* sas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 
Confederate memorial day in Louisiana and Tennessee. 
Chicago & North Western Railway organized 1864. 
First Officers’ Reserve Corps authorized by National 
Defense Act, 1916. Birthday of Richard Cobden, econ- 
omist; E. C. Andrews of Dodd Packing Co.; R. E. Olds, 
auto manufacturer; E. L. Youmans, founder of the 
Popular Science Monthly. 


Fripay. Mexican War began 1845. First lodge of 

4 Odd Fellows founded at Baltimore, 1819. Chicago, 

* Rock Island & Pacific Railway formed by consoli- 

dation in 1880. Standard Underground Cable Co. 
incorporated 1889. First continental train 1876. 


Saturpay. St. Boniface Day. Constitution Day, 
Denmark. First registration day for draft for 
" World War twenty years ago. Birthday of Adam 
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Smith, economist. Feast of San Antonio held at Guam. 
On June 5, 1819, the Aetna Insurance Co. was chartered 
—parent of Aetna Life Insurance Co. Montgolfier’s 
balloon ascension, June 5, 1783. Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co. (Exide) formed 1888. 


Sunpay. Nathan Hale, Revolutionary patriot, 

6 born 1755. American Beauty Rose Day—official 
* flower of the District of Columbia. Massachusetts 
made grant of land to Edward Rawson for the first 
American powder mill 1639. Swedish Flag Day. George 
Williams founded first YMCA in London, 1844. 
Birthday of Mortimer Schiff of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Woodmen of the World organized 1890. Chrysler Cor- 
poration incorporated 1925. American Gas Association 
organized 1918. Hobson sank the “Merrimac,” 1898. 


Monpay. George Bryan (Beau) Brummel born 

] 1778. Site for Indianapolis selected 1820. Thomas 

" S. Hall patented Hall Automatic Electric Railway 

Block Signal System, 1867. Norway dissolved the 

union with Sweden, 1905. Corporate birthday of Butler 

Brothers, Chicago, 1887. Flour Mill Machinery & Sup- 
plies Exposition opens in Detroit. 


Tuespay. Birthday of American penny postcard 

g 1872. Mohammed died 632 A.D. Birthday of 

" Senator Wagner of N. Y.; Samuel Batchelder, in- 

ventor of the dynameter; George Stephenson, English 
locomotive inventor. 


Wepnespay. Birthday of John Howard Payne, 
g who composed “Home Sweet Home’”’; Carl Hagen- 
" beck, circus man; Gen. Sylvanua Thayer, father of 
West Point; Samuel Slater, father of the American fac- 
tory system. St. Colomb’s Day. The Warren, Ohio, 
Chronicle, oldest paper in Ohio, established 125 years 
ago—now the Tribune-Chronicle. First postal route 
from Boston to Rhode Island established 1693. 


Tuurspay. National Flower Day for Shut-ins. 

1 0 Window envelopes patented by Thomas Calla- 
" han, 1902. Wyoming granted woman suffrage 
1869. Chicago Tribune first issued 1847. George West- 
inghouse filed first caveat for air-brake patent 1868. 
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Fripay. Anniversary of first issue of Washing- 
1 ton, D. C., Gazette. Maccabees incorporated 
" 1881. Yachting Week, Plymouth, England. 


Saturpay. Americanization Day. Lincoln’s 

12 parents married 1806. Lincoln National Life 
" Insurance Co. organized 1905. Quail made 
California state bird 1831. Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. organized 1846. Birthday of John A. 
Roebling, late great American bridge builder. Greater 
Texas Pan-American Exposition opens, Dallas. Vir- 
ginia adopted famous “Declaration of Rights,” 1776. 


Sunpay. Children’s Day in Sunday Schools. 

| Festival of St. Anthony. Corporate birthday of 

* Durham Duplex Razor Co.; Elliott-Fisher Co.; 

General Railway Signal Co. First dry-goods commis- 

sion house in U. S. opened in Providence, R. I., 1805. 
N. R. A. law passed 1933. 


Monpay. Flag Day. Stars and Stripes adopted 

14 1777. Harriet Beecher Stowe Day. Today is a 

* true 24-hour day—only four times a year does 

sun time and clock time correspond—this is one. By 

act of the state legislature of Pennsylvania June 14, 

1872, trades unions were made lawful—first such act in 

America. Norcross patented first diving suit 1834. 
Fisher patented sandpaper 1834. 


Tuespay. Pioneer Day in Idaho. Arkansas Ad- 
| mission Day. Second installment federal income 
" tax due. Montana annual license tax due, do- 
mestic and foreign corporations. Mississippi income tax 
returns due, foreign corporations, on June 15 or six 
months after expiration of fiscal year. America’s first 
narrow-gauge railroad opened 1872, the Denver & Rio 
Grande. Celluloid patented by Hyatt, 1869. Goodyear 
obtained first patent on vulcanizing rubber 1844. Cor- 
porate birthday of International Business Machines 
Corp.; Scranton Lace Co., 1897; Agricultural Market- 
ing Corp., 1929. First rough brick produced in U.S. by 
Dutch settlers 1695. Switzerland’s first railroad opened 
1844. Ben Franklin’s famous kite experiment 1752. 
Aleock and Brown flew Atlantic 1919. 


Wepnespay. Ford Motor Co. founded 1903. 

| Birthday of Masonic Shrine, 1871. Sears, Roe- 
" buck and Co. incorporated in New York—suc- 
cessor to 10-year-old Illinois corporation. Federal Farm 
Board Bill signed by Herbert Hoover, 1929. Oregon 
Short Line began building railroad across Idaho, 1882. 


Tuurspay. Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775. Bunker 

] Hill Day celebrated in Boston. First issue of 

" Philadelphia Evening Post, 1783. Birthday of 

Rush Holt, youngest U. S. senator; John Robert Gregg, 
famous for his shorthand system; John Wesley. 


Frinay. Battle of Waterloo, 1815. De Soto dis- 

| 6 covered the mouth of the Mississippi, 1543. 
* Birthday of C. H. K. Curtis, founder of the 
Curtis Publishing Co.; O. H. L. Wernicke, of sectional 
bookcase fame; General Otto H. Falk of Allys Chaimers. 


Saturpay. Children’s Day in the stores. Rob- 

| g inson-Patman Bill became effective a year ago. 

* Birthday of Elbert Hubbard; Glenn Griswold of 

the Chicago Journal of Commerce. Magna Carta Day— 

the great charter dated June 15 but sealed and delivered 
to King John June 19. 


Sunpay. Father’s Day. West Virginia Admis- 

20 sion Day. Send a Child to Camp Week. Cen- 

" tenary of Queen Victoria’s accession. Feast of 

Corpus Christi. Great Seal of U. S. adopted, and E. 
Pluribus Unum as U. S. motto 1782. 
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Monpay. Summer begins. Longest day of the 

21 year. National Swim for Health Week. Birth- 
* day of Dan Beard of Boy Scout fame; Lew Hahn 

of dry-goods fame. Corporate birthday of Congoleum- 
Nairn. Commemoration Week, Oxford, England. 


Tuespay. Birthday of ostheopathy 1874. Bank 

2? of New York started 1797. National Cigar 

" Makers’ Union organized 1864. Hemlock made 

state tree of Pennsylvania, 1931. DKE fraternity 

founded 1844. Birthday of J. B. Neilson, inventor of 
hot-blast iron process. 


WepnNeEspay. Midnight Sun Festival in Sweden. 

23 Full Moon. Uruguay Independence Day. Gov- 

" ernment Printing Office established 1860. Royal 

Arcanum founded 1877. Corporate birthday of By- 

Products Coke Corp., 1905; U. S. Leather Co., 1927; 

New York Academy of Medicine, 1851. Birthday of 
Mr. David Windsor. 


Tuurspay. Birthday of Irenee du Pont, French 

2 founder of American powder works; G. F. Swift, 

" packer; Thorstein Veblen, economist; Jack 

Dempsey, heavyweight boxer; Henry Ward Beecher, 

orator. First special fast train of fruit left Los Angeles 
for Chicago, 1886. 


Fripay. Virginia Admission Day. Custer’s Last 

25 Stand, 1876. St. Prosper’s Day. Born, 100 

* years ago, Charles T. Yerkes, traction magnate. 

National Association of Credit Men organized 1896. 
Birthday of Edison incandescent light 1879. 


SaturpAy. American troops landed in France 

26 twenty years ago. Jewish Feast of Tammuz. 

" Bicycle patented 1819. New York News founded 

1919. American Steel Foundries incorporated 1902. 
Atlantic City boardwalk completed 1870. 


Sunpay. Soo Line incorporated 1888, now con- 

2] trolled by Canadian Pacific. James Smithson 

* died 1829 and left his fortune to found the Smith- 

sonian Institution of Washington. Hartford Fire Insur- 

ance Co. chartered 1810. First oil well brought in, 

Titusville, Pa., 1858. Birthday of Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, 1794. Canadian Citizenship Week. 


Monpay. St. Vitus Day. Tragedy of Serajevo. 

28 Wall Paper Institute formed 1935. Birthday of 
*" Lyman J. Gage, banker and one-time Secretary 

of the Treasury; Henry VIII, the much married; Jean 
Jacques Rosseau, French philosopher. Central Pacific 
Railway organized by Leland Stanford. Battle of Mon- 
mouth, N. J., 1778. Treaty of Versailles signed 1919. 


world’s oldest existing railroad established by 

act of British Parliament—the Mumbles Rail- 
way, 1804. Festival of St. Peter at Rome. A year ago 
Frederick D. Corley was elected president of Marshall 
Field & Co. Birthday of Senator Borah. Ryder Cup 
Match (golf), Great Britain vs. United States, South- 
port, England. 


WepNEspAY. Quarterly dividend day. Arizona 
30 report to corporation commissioner and license 
" fee due during June, domestic and foreign cor- 
porations. Oregon annual statements due during June, 
domestic and foreign corporations. West Virginia fee 
to state auditor due by or before June 30, foreign and 
non-resident corporations. Corporate birthday of Fair- 
banks-Morse & Co., 1891. U.S. Warehouse Act passed 
1917. U.S. Government fiscal year ends. Bankers Life 
Insurance Co. of Des Moines incorporated 1879. 


29 Turspay. Social Security Act passed 1935. The 
. 
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Il. 
12. 


13. 


10. 


. Boston Shoe Fair, Boston, Mass., 3 days 


Edison Electric Institute, Chicago, 5 days 

Epsom Downs, England, horse racing, 4 days 

Massachusetts Medical Society, Boston, 3 days 

Oyster Growers’ and Dealers’ Association, New York City, 
3 days 


. American Society of Clinical Pathologists, Philadelphia, 


4 days 
Derby, Epsom Downs, near London, England 
Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, Dallas, Tex., 2 days 


. Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 


Manufacturing Chemists, Absecon, N. J. 
National Federation of Sales Executives, Chicago, 2 days 
New England Coal Dealers’ Association, Boston, 3 days 


. Case School of Applied Science, annual reunion, Cleveland, 


2 days 

Exhibit of American Society of Clinical Pathologists, 
Philadelphia, 2 days 

International Trade Composition Association, spring east- 
ern district conference, New York City, 2 days 

National Association Real Estate Boards, northwest re- 
gion convention, Portland, two days 

Speech Day, Eton College, Windsor, England 


. Rotary International, twenty-eighth annual convention, 


Nice, France, 6 days 


. American Institute of Banking, St. Paul, Minn., 5 days 


American Retail Coal Association, Chicago, 6 days 

American Water Works Association, Detroit 

International Association of Operative Millers, Detroit, 
6 days 

National Association of Insecticide and Disinfectant Man- 
ufacturers, Chicago, 2 days 

National Office Management Association, Chicago, 3 days 

Northeastern Dental Association, Boston, 3 days 

Southern Cemetery Association, Memphis, Tenn., 2 days 


. American Leather Chemists’ Association, Toronto, Can- 


ada, 4 days 
Hardware Association of the Carolinas, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., 3 days 
National Warm Air Heating and Air Conditioning Asso- 
ciation, semi-annual convention, Cleveland, 3 days 
Philatelic Congress of Great Britain, Folkestone, 4 days 
Radio Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, 3 days 


. National Association of Certified Public Accountants, 


Philadelphia, 2 days 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen, Portland, 3 days 

Pilgrimage to Charles Dickens’ Grave, Westminster 
Abbey, England 

Portland’s Twenty-ninth Annual Rose Festival, Portland, 
Ore., 4 days 


Mid-West Hospital Association, Colorado Springs, 2 days 

Royal Horse Show, Richmond, near London, England, 
3 days 

Western Union Employees’ Association, Portland, Ore., 
10 days 


Gray Iron Founders’ Society, Inc., Cleveland, 2 days 


Advertising Association Convention, Brighton, England, 
5 days 

Canterbury Festival, Canterbury Cathedral, England, 8 
days 

Greater Texas and Pan-American Exposition, Dallas, Tex., 
opens; runs until end of October 

Pan-American Student Forum, Dallas, Tex., 4 days 


American Institute of Homeopathy, Boston, 5 days 
New England Bakers’ Association, Boston, 3 days 
Pacific Advertising Clubs, Salt Lake City 


JUNE MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


31. 


American Seed Trade Association, Cleveland, 4 days 


American Rose Society, semi-annual spring convention, 
Cleveland, 3 days 

International Circulation Managers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee, 3 days 

Navy Mothers’ Clubs of America, Los Angeles, 4 days 


Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic City 


International Horse Show, London, England, 4 days 

International Stamp Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, 
8 days 

National Association of American Business Clubs, Cleve- 
land, 3 days 

United States Football Association, Cleveland, 3 days 


Advertising Federation of America, New York City, 4 days 

Associated Fishing Tackle Manufacturers, Chicago, 3 days 

Kiwanis International Convention, Indianapolis, 5 days 

National Radio Service Association, northwest district, 
St. Paul, Minn., 3 days 

Newspaper Advertising Executives’ Association, Inc., 
New York City, 4 days 


All-Kiwanis Night. (The Zero Hour of the International 
Convention and celebrated in every community having 
a Kiwanis Club) 

—w Library Association Conference, New York City, 
6 days 

—" Engine Rebuilders’ Association, Chicago, 5 

ays 

National Association of Building Owners and Managers, 
Buffalo, 5 days 

National Association of Credit Men, Chicago, 5 days 

National Association of Retail Grocers of the United 
States, Boston, 4 days 

National Conference on Visual Education, Chicago, 4 days 

National Leather and Shoe Finders’ Association, Balti- 
more, 4 days 

Operating Methods and Equipment Exhibit by National 
Association of Building Owners and Managers, Buffalo 

Potomac States Bakers’ Association, summer outing, 
Baltimore, 3 days 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering, Boston, 4 days 

United States Lawn Tennis Association, intercollegiate 
championship tournament, Philadelphia, 6 days 


Women’s Welsh Clubs of America, Cleveland, 4 days 


American Title Association, Philadelphia, 4 days 
Mill Superintendents’ Association, Springfield, Mass. 


American Society Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
Boston, 3 days 

National Oil Scouts’ Association, Dallas, Tex., 3 days 

Northern Pacific Railway Veterans’ Association, St. Paul, 
Minn., 2 days 


. Associated Pot and Kettle Clubs, convention, Gearhart, 


Ore., 3 days 


California Christian Endeavor Union, Golden Jubilee, 
Los Angeles, 5 days 

National Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association, Cleve- 
land, 3 days 


American Physiotherapy Association, St. Paul, Minn., 
5 days 


American Society of Testing Materials, New York City 
International Chamber of Commerce, ninth Congress, 
Berlin, Germany, 6 days 


Pan-American Olympic Games, Dallas, Tex., 4 days 
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A DEPARTMENT OF “AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


System 


AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IDEAS 


























































A clearing place for business and office management ideas, methods, short cuts and time- and 
money-saving plans. Readers are invited to contribute descriptions of ideas which have been 


used and found helpful. For all items published we will pay $5.00 





1. Personal Sales Records 


More than twenty-seven years ago 
N. J. Matthews, manager of the clothing 
department of Washer Brothers, Fort 
Worth, Texas, began selling men’s suits 
for that store. The first day he actually 
sold goods on the floor made a tremendous 
impression on him. He felt that he was 
entering upon a long and satisfactory 
career and decided to make a written 
record of his sales that day. 

It looked like a practical idea to make 
the same sort of record for the next day 
and the next. He found that such a per- 
sonal and concise report of his sales by 
the day began to serve a good purpose. 
He determined to keep his record regu- 
larly in the future. 

Although more than twenty-seven years 
have passed, he has a stack of little note- 
books, their leaves yellowed with age and 
dog-eared from long usage, covering his 
personal sales every day since coming to 
the store. The last thing Mr. Matthews 
does each day is to compile his sales rec- 
ord for that day from his sales book. 

“The little books serve as a constant in- 
spiration and spur to me,” Mr. Matthews 
declares. “I would feel as though I had 
lost my best friend if I were to be sud- 
denly deprived of those little books. 

“Every morning I check the book to see 
what my sales were a year ago that day; 
and then I set out to try to beat that 
record during the new day. Sometimes I 
don’t do it; but often I do. At any rate, 
it gives me something tangible to shoot 
at; and the sales figures of last year urge 
me on.” 


2. Prizes for ideas 


During 1936 employees of the General 
Electric Company were paid $51,357 for 
new ideas adopted through the company’s 
suggestion system. Nearly twenty-two 
thousand employees submitted suggestions = irs) Raymonp J. Kocu, daughter of the inventor, Dorr E. Felt, presents 
as compared with approximately sixteen os , ; iia 
thousand in 1985. Cash awards paid in the original Comptometer to Smithsonian Institution, as her husband, 
1935 totaled $35,360. Raymond J. Koch, and Dr. Charles G. Abbott smile in approval 
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FOR THIS IDENTIFYING WATERMARK 


EYE-EASE 
ANE 


and be sure you get genuine 


NATIONAL EYE-EASE 
BUSINESS RECORDS 


of green-white Hammermill with restful green and brown ruling. They 
cost no more. Ask your stationer for National Eye-Ease Records. 


Li PN Q 


Sues NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY satis 


: HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


THATIQNALT 


ORIGINATORS OF EYE-EASE RECORDS 
N.Y. City-100 Sixth Ave. Chicago-328 S. Jefferson St. Boston-45 Franklin St. 














Turn now to the ‘Where to Buy It’ 

department on pages 68-69. If you need 

anything not advertised in this issue, 
write and ask us where to get it. 











Doooooo0o0000n 
"I sat up in bed 
that night 


and read your little house organ from cover to cover 
and was sorry when I reached the last line. My con- 
gratulations to you for getting out such an attractive and 
interesting publication,’ writes the executive head of 
one of the largest corporations of its kind in the country 
in a letter to the President of The Seaboard Brass & 
Copper Company, Baltimore—one of my latest clients 
for my little eight-pages-and-cover syndicated house 
magazine. 

And so it goes. Compact—slipping easily into the 
regulation 634 envelope and going out for one cent— 
interesting, helpful, amusing—certain to build an 
amount of Good Will that eventuates in Good Business— 
these small but distinctive publications are read and 
liked and looked for by the very folks in whose conscious- 
ness you want to leave a favorable impression of your 
firm and your product. And they're inexpensive! Use 
the coupon below and I shall be glad to send you sam- 
ples and testimonials as to what my human, friendly 
messengers have accomplished for some of the leading 
industries in the land. 

Jerome P. Fleishman, Editor, 

The Fleishman Business Publications, 
1600 Mercantile Trust Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Without obligating me in any way, please send 
samples and let me know how much......... copies 
monthly of a Fleishman-edited house organ will cost. 
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N oO R oom F or 
Argument 

It’s a fact proved by countless 
tests that a good letterhead DOES 
definitely improve the pulling 
power of your letters. A modern, 
well designed letterhead “clothes” 
your message with dignity and in- 
stills confidence. It is the finest 
kind of good-will investment. Yet 
such a letterhead need not be 
costly—and will not be costly if 
you order from “Universal.” 
SEND FOR FREE PORTFOLIO 


Write today—or merely pin this adver- 
tisement to your letterhead—and mail to 
us; we will send you FREE and without 
obligation a copy of our newest Portfolio 
of Modern Lithographed Letterheads, also 
a complete price list showing prices on 
six grades of paper. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 


4309 DIVERSEY AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















That workers suffer less from colds, 
influenza and kindred infections when 
armed against them by an air-conditioned 
building is indicated in a survey con- 
ducted by the Chicago Tribune among 
employees working in Tribune Tower. The 
results of the study, which extended 
through two years, have just been made 
public. They reveal that the percentage 
of workers absent during the year be- 
cause of respiratory diseases decreased 
from 22 per cent during the year prior 
to air conditioning to 13 per cent in the 
year immediately following installation 
of the system. 

The survey was begun in May 1933, 
exactly twelve months before the air-con- 
ditioning unit was installed in the Tower 
At that time there was an average of 
2,150 persons on the Tribune payroll each 
month. During the twelve months from 
May 1933 to May 1934 a total of 475 
persons were compelled by various respi- 
ratory diseases to miss one or more days 
of work. These 475 employees missed a 
total of 2,228 days of work, an average 
of about five days each. 

On May 10, 1934, the air-conditioning 
system for the entire Tribune Tower was 
placed in operation and all Tribune em- 
ployees and others who worked in the 
Tower began breathing washed, humidi- 
fied and properly heated air. Despite the 
fact that for the year of May 1934, 
through April 1935, the Tribune employed 
an average of 2,500 persons a month, only 
345 became ill enough to miss a day of 
work and these persons missed only 1,290 
days, an average of slightly more than 
three and one-half days a person. During 
the remainder of 1935, from May 1 
through December 31, only 204 persons 
missed days of work although the aver- 
age number of employees in those months 
was 2,800. 


4. Salary Control 


A detailed job analysis of all positions 
in the company has recently been com- 
pleted by the Brunswig Drug Company, 
Los Angeles. Each employee was re- 
quested to fill in a form which outlined all 
of his activities concerned with his work. 
Also the employee recorded the amount 
of education, experience and training 
period necessary for the best performance 
of the job. These reports were then 
signed by the department manager and 
forwarded to the personnel department 
where each position was graded accord- 
ing to its relative value to the whole 
organization. 

This plan has enabled the company to 
standardize their salary schedule and set 
up fair minimum and maximum salaries 
for each position throughout the organi 
zation. It makes possible the building up 
of definite lines of promotion within an 
organization and gives the ambitious em 
ployee opportunity and incentive to ad- 
vance beyond his present group. It is 
effective in controlling salaries so that 
compensation is proportionate to the 
quantity and quality of work done. The 
results have been very satisfactory. 
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To persuasively present 
your samples costs about 
2 cents per man per day 





Ask for catalog of Sates IpEas. No 
obligation nor follow-up. 
KNICKERBOCKER CASE CoO. 
2327 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago 


‘Maintaining Leadership in Better Sales 
Cases for 35 Years” 
























SALES MANAGERS 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


IT’S FREE 


112 PACES 
9000 DIFFERENT LISTS 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


TO-DAY 
W -S- PONTON?* Inc. 


635 SIXTH AVE.at 19th. STREET 
NEW YORK 

















DISTRICT MANAGERS 
WANTED BY 


Robotyper 


An unusual opportunity for high 
type sales executives, preferably 
with office appliance experience. 
Advancement rapid for the right 
man. Your letter should be sent to 
the address in the 

Advertisement on PAGE 53 this issue. 
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5. Dealer Help 


A combination business card and blot- 
ter has been adopted by the Stratton Salt 
Company of Los Angeles as a dealer help. 
Made in the size of a regular business 
card but with a blotter backing, the face 
of the card-blotter bears a familiar adver- 
tisement of Morton’s salt with the slogan, 
“When It Rains It Pours.” Immediately 
below the advertisement appears the name 
and address of the Stratton Salt Com- 
pany, Los Angeles agent for Morton’s 
salt. The particular advantage of this 
card-blotter is that it is distinctly useful. 
The man who carries one in his pocket 
will use it many times each day, particu- 
larly for blotting signatures signed with 
his pocket fountain pen. 


Accounting departments faced with the 
problem of setting up a schedule of de- 
preciation will be interested in that 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Studebaker Corporation. They estimate 
the depreciation on plants and properties 
in use and amortization of the cost of 
tools, dies, jigs, fixtures and special equip- 
ment substantially affected by annual 
change of models, as follows: 




















Depreciation Annual Rate 
Per Cent 

Land . ‘ i ialtdiecaiinaesiaaiiti ; 0 
Land Improvements . eiateieibnmmaanii 6 
ee 3 
Building Fixtures — 3.7 
Power Plant Machinery ~— —_ on, 
General Factory Machinery ~.. 7 
Power Transmission Equipment = 6 
Office Equipment — eee 10 
Material Handling Equipment . 
Permanent Tools .——— 10 
Transportation Equipment 15 
General Factory Equipment ; 10 

Amortization 
Body Tools — - 100 
Chassis Tools ......... sibaneieieel $3 1-3 
Patterns and Flasks .. 331-3 


7. Penny-Payment Plan 


A dramatic departure in credit as ap- 
plied to furniture purchases has just 
been launched from Frederick and Nel- 
son, Seattle department store. It is termed 
a “Few-Pennies-A-Day” plan and ap- 
plies to all manner of home merchandise, 
including rugs and china, lamps and 
draperies, as well as furniture and me- 
chanical appliances. The “few pennies” 
per day include interest. 

The plan eliminates the necessity of a 
down payment and reduces the cost of 
any furnishings item to just a few 
pennies a day. For instance, an eight- 
piece dining room group at $95 becomes, 
under this arrangement, not almost a hun- 
dred dollars, but “only 29 pennies a day.” 
An Axminster rug priced at $26.95 is 
just “8 pennies a day.” Current F and N 
advertising takes care to thus reduce the 
prices on all home merchandise to the 
common denominator of pennies. Unit 
prices are reduced in each instance to 
daily penny payments amounting to ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the total price 
being paid out each month, and the entire 
obligation thus is cleared off in approxi- 
mately twelve months. The penny pay- 
ments are, however, usually paid in a 
monthly lump sum. 
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BETTER LIGHT.. 


gee ITS EFFECT 


wh yIFFY 


AT YOUR DESK 
OR WHEREVER 
YOU CHOOSE... 
NO OBLIGATION 


IN 


Easy. . with the 
COMMODORE 


See how much easier \ 
and faster this new in- 
direct lighting unit 
makes work. See how it mod- 
ernizes. Bowl molded from 
Plaskon. Reduces breakage. 
Assures more light. Cuts 
maintenance costs. ASK FOR 
FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
Requires only a floor plug. Or 
we will ship a Commodore, 
complete with bulb, on 90-day 
trial. Write us 


Wakefield also makes enclosing 
globesand other units foroffices 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD 
BRASS COMPANY 


DARWOOD PARK 
VERMILION, OHIO 

















TEMPORARY CAPITAL 
...» AS YOU NEED IT 


For modernization, development of new 
products, or expansion of markets, 


Your inventories of raw materials or fin- 
ished products represent current assets 
immediately available through Warehouse 
Receipts used as collateral. 

“Terminal”, without removal of goods 
from your plant or interference with 
normal business procedure, will supply 
Warehouse Receipts covering the goods 
right where they are through a low-cost 
public warehouse operation. 


This 
32-Page 
Manual 
Free to 
Executives 





* TERMINAL * 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


268 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo 






























COST-CUTTING METHODS 


FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 





Summer Office Cooler 


A PORTABLE summer air conditioner 
which filters and cleanses the air as well 
as cools it was perfected for the require- 
ments of offices in the United States next 
summer through tests and experiments 
made in the jungles of Brazil during 
January and February, the hot months 
for South America. These room coolers 
were installed also under operating con- 
ditions in homes and offices of Rio de 
Janeiro. There, the installations were 
* tested under all warm weather conditions 
of temperature and humidity, conditions 
which were more severe than those which 
will be met in the United States. 
Manufactured by the Carrier Corpo- 
ration, this unit, similar in design to a 
radio cabinet, may be attached to any 
ordinary electric light connection. It can 
be moved from room to room on its large 
casters. Felt pads are placed under the 
casters to protect flooring and rugs, and 
to isolate sound. 





Warm outside air is drawn into the 
unit through the adjustable window duct, 
made to fit any size opening. The air 
then passes over cooling coils and is fil- 
tered clean, dehumidified, and circulated 
over the room. Thus, the humidity of the 
outside air is removed before it is blown 
through the room. 

This filtering process should prove a 
boon to hay fever sufferers. Pollen satu- 
ration of the air is reduced and at the 
same time all dust, grime and soot are 
effectively removed. 


improved Copying 


MAKING copies direct from the original 
through the use of a special fluid, the 
new Ditto direct-process machine extends 
the copying range to 250 copies. Two new 
features of this machine—fluid feed con- 
trol and pressure control—attracted a 
great deal of interest at the recent Chi- 
cago National Business Show, as did also 
the machine’s ability to use an original 


wines 


Tue nice-looking piece of furniture beneath the window in this office is 
one of the new portable room coolers. It filters, cleanses, dehwmidifies and 
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cools air entering the room. It may be attached to any light socket 











over and over again when desired. This 
machine is of the Rotary type and has 
a built-in fluid tank. It is designed to 
provide accurate registration and delivers 
copies with the printed side up. 

Also in the Ditto exhibit, where the 
machines were presented dramatically in 
a white finish before a modernistically de- 
signed background of black and silver, 
was the new Ditto spot-color press and 
the heavy duty, volume-production Ditto 
machine for systems work. 

The spot-color press can print six- 
teen colors at one time by the gelatine 
transfer method, and may be used effec- 
tively in connection with adding color to 
offset lithography, planograph or letter- 
press printing. The colors dry rapidly. 


Note-Pad Container 


A NOTE pad which can become a per- 
manent desk fixture will prove a welcome 
boon to many a business man. This 
scratch-pad container prevents pad from 
becoming buried beneath papers, or care- 
lessly borrowed by a well-meaning asso- 
ciate who forgets to return it. It may be 
filled with fresh note paper as soon as one 
pad is used up. This fixture is made avail- 
able to purchasers of 5,000 or more sheets 
of note paper by the Universal Litho and 
Stationery Company. 
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THE increased demand for well-made 
chairs which will improve the posture of 
office workers has resulted in the appear- 
ance on the market of a new line of steel 
office chairs. One of these new chairs is 
illustrated. An executive’s chair is avail- 
able with either legs or a swivel base, 
and with or without arms. The secretary’s 
chair with adjustable back, also is avail- 





Secretary’s Chair 


able with arms and with legs substituting 
for the swivel base. Although made of 
steel these chairs are light in weight. The 
swivel base has soft rubber roller-bearing 


casters. This new line of chairs is being 
brought out by the Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany. Products made by this company 
are available only through office equip- 
ment dealers. 


New Water Coolers 


IDEALLY suited for private offices, 
small general offices or reception rooms, is 
any one of the three new low-priced water 
coolers just announced. With dozens of 
features of sanitation, economy and con- 
venience, ordinarily found only in higher- 
priced water coolers, these new models are 
being offered by General Electric Com- 
pany at what are reported to be the low- 
est prices in General Electric history. 

There is one model designed for cup 
service. It holds either a 214- or 5-gallon 
water bottle. It is portable, compact and 
easily moved from one location to an- 
other. Another model is the faucet type, 
for connection to local water supply. 
Similar to the cup-service model, it has 
a flat top panel and water intake. How- 
ever, it may be converted readily from 
one type to the other should occasion re- 
quire, and is available for either A. C. 
or D. C. current. The third model is the 
bubbler type for connection to local water 
supply. Should the need occur, it may be 
converted into the faucet-type pressure 
cooler or bottle cooler. 

These new coolers cool 344 gallons of 
water per hour from 80 degrees down to 
50 degrees. They have a 1-gallon reserve 
storage capacity. The complete General 
Electric water cooler line includes twelve 
models, several of which are heavy duty 
models intended primarily for industrial 
use. One particular model is said to be 


“custom tailored” for textile mills be- | 


cause it has been specifically designed for 
use in locations where lint or dust might 
damage the refrigerating mechanism of 
an ordinary cooler. 





THREE water coolers for small offices are illustrated, showing the bubbler- 
type cooler for connection to local water supply, the cup-service type which 
holds a water bottle, and the faucet type 
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Te NOHELBRO “tied 





Coach interior, especially design ated Continental 


remium Mart, Milwaukee 


Put Your Salesrooms 
on Wheels 


The roster of users of ScHELBRO Coaches 
and fleets reads almost like a Blue-Book of 
American industry. Give your sales force the 
advantage of having your product “on the 
spot” where sales opportunities are brightest. 
The increased volume will soon repay your 
investment. 


Pioneer coach-builders, and the largest makers of 
commercial coaches exclusively, we are able to 
furnish any size or style desired, adapted to any 
product. Write for catalog and quotations. 


SCHELM BROTHERS, Inc. Peoria, Illinois 











STAINLESS STEEL PENS 


<< Last Longer 

<< Are Economical 

<x Do Not Rust or Corrode 
* SAVE YOU MONEY 


Gillott Stainless Steel Pens are not 
just ordinary pens—pens that your 
employees will use a week and then 
discard. They’re the most econom- 
ical pens in use today—standard in 
the largest banks, schools, business 
and industrial concerns. And why? 
Because they’re made of Stainless 
Steel—“Pioneer Pens of this ma- 
terial”—specially treated to retain 
its properties. They’re impervious 
to stain, corrosion, acids and cli- 
matic conditions. Glass-smooth 
over any paper surface. THEY 
WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
10c in stamps will bring you a 
sample assortment of 6 pens. Use 
the coupon below. 


Alfred Field & Co., inc. 


93 Chambers Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Avrrep Fietp & Co., Inc., 93 Chambers St., 
New York. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is 10¢ in stamps, 
please send me samples of Gillott’s Stainless 
Steel Pens. 
























You are at your best, at your desk 


or on the road, when you are 
properly supplied with the ma- 
terials of good living —fine food, 
3 restful sleep, courteous treat- 


Restaurants 


THE Hotel Mayfair stands ready to 
provide them in Saint Louis. At 
all times — from the moment you 


Mayrair Room 


THE Horsrau 
and the 
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ment, and pleasant surroundings. 


forms ons Biygiel (Maufair 








HOTEL LENNOX— Only One Block Over— Same Management 





register at the Mayfair until you 
depart — they are yours, at rea- 
sonable rates. Over fifty per cent 
of all our rooms rent for $3.50 
or less, single; $5.00 or less, 
double. Private bath, circulating 
ice-water, radio, and other wanted 
refinements. Air-conditioned lob- 
bies, lounges and restaurants. 


EIGHTH AND ST. CHARLES 
SAINT LOUIS x x x 
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Listen as you loiter through your 
morning shave on any of the crack 
trains coming into Chicago and 
you'll be sure to hear someone say, 
“I’m going right home—to The 
Stevens.’ Men who know the full 
flavor of living say lots of fine things 
about the world of ease and com- 
fort to be found here in Chicago 
—at the world’s largest hotel. 


They talk about the location, so ideal 
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ge GOOD SIDE TO GOSSIP 


for active days and restful nights 
. . . the downy beds inviting deep, 
refreshing sleep . . . the food so 
temptingly prepared. They also tell 
of thoughtful little things you too 
seldom find elsewhere—service de- 
tails that keep your mind at ease. 


Come to The Stevens. You'll find 
abundant comfort—the new joy of 
living that has made The Stevens 
Chicago's Outstanding Hotel. 















































Portable Register 


DESIGNED and engineered especially 
for easy movability, a new portable regis- 
ter is as convenient to carry about as a 
salesbook and as easy to write on as a 
pad of paper. This new “400 Line” Egry 
Handipak will serve those who find the 
usual counter register too cumbersome 
for their needs. The Handipak goes where 
business goes—into the showroom, the 
fitting room, the warehouse or into the 
storage yard—and makes clear, legible, 
multiple-copy records on the spot. Space 
is provided inside the register for the fil- 
ing of audit copies. All forms are kept 





in perfect registration through the Egry 
principle of alignment in the folds at the 
perforation. ? 

Finished in midnight blue lacquer and 
chrome plate, the smooth flowing lines 
of the Handipak give it a smart, modern 
appearance in keeping with today’s trend 
in design. 


THE answer to the office-worker’s prayer 
would be a bottomless inkwell—an ink- 
well which never runs dry. Just intro- 
duced is an ink dispenser which feeds the 
inkwell for as long as the ink bottle con- 
tains any ink, thus making the dry ink- 
well a remote and rare possibility. The 
new ink fountain is produced by the L. E. 
Waterman Company. A special “Tip- 
Fill” bottle of Waterman’s ink is inserted 
into a base of black Bakelite molded and 





ink flows immediately up into the inkwell 
in the front. The well is capped with a 
spring-hinge lid which prevents evapora- 
tion and keeps the ink free from dust. 
The base for this novel writing accessory 
was molded after a special design by the 
Boonton Molding Company. 
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(Photo courtesy Santa Fe Railway) 


Tue Grand Canyon of Arizona 


THE BUSINESS 
TRAVELER 





New Century Schedules 


WITH the advent of daylight saving 
time in both cities, a new schedule for 
the Twentieth Century Limited between 
New York and Chicago went into effect 
April 25. The purpose of the change was 
to preserve the 9 o’clock arrival in both 
New York and Chicago so that the large 
number of business men and women with 
whom this train is popular may be in 
either city when the business day begins. 

The Twentieth Century now leaves the 
Grand Central Terminal in New York at 
4:30 p.m., eastern standard time (5:30 
p.m., daylight saving time), and arrives 
at Chicago, 8:00 a.m., central standard 
time (9:00 a.m., daylight saving time). 
The Century departs from Chicago at 
2:30 p.m., central standard time (3:30 
daylight saving time), and reaches New 
York at 8:00 a.m., eastern time (9:00 day- 
light time). 

Schedules on all other New York Cen- 
tral trains have been adjusted to conform 
with daylight saving time. 


Poris Fair 


MOVING stairways and footpaths will 
make it easier for the tired business man 
to visit the International Exposition of 
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Arts and Crafts in Paris this summer in 
comfort. The exposition covers more than 
two hundred acres on both banks of the 
Seine. Small electric cars, motor launches 
and water-gliders, plying along the Seine, 
and rolling bridges will further simplify 
the problem of transportation within the 
fair grounds. An advance bulletin on the 
exposition promises that each visitor, be he 
tradesman, artisan, scientist, farmer or 
artist, will be able to see, within the space 
of a few hours, the advances which have 
been made in his sphere of work in other 
lands. 


Sun Valley Reopens 


THE new skiing resort in the Sawtooth 
Mountains of Idaho, Sun Valley Lodge, 
which closed its first winter sports season 
April 1, will reopen July 1 as a summer 
fishing and hunting headquarters. There, 
the sportsman may step from the conti- 
nental comforts of Sun Valley Lodge into 
virgin mountain wilderness. Visitors are 
promised salmon and trout in the streams 
and lakes in the valleys of the Salmon 
River country which stretches beyond the 
Sawtooth range. The lodge makes acces- 
sible to the sportsman a mountain wilder- 
ness where range mountain goat, big- 
horn sheep, antelope, elk, deer, bear and 
mountain lions. 








(ROUND CORNERING 


For Neatness 
and 
Efficiency 








$15.00 


Complete with 

One Cutting Unit 
Extra Units 

$5.00 Each. See Sizes 
Listed Below 





CORNERO 


SHEAR-ACTION 


UNDEP 


SELF-SHARPENING 


There are innumerable uses for this device in every 
business office. Eliminates torn, bent or dog-eared 
corners on filing cards, visible records, ledger sheets, 
sales manuals, financial statements, etc. Produces 
neat, perfectly rounded corners which make reference 
and filing easier and quicker. Improves appearance 
100%. Definitely cuts down replacement costs. 

Compact and sturdily built, the ConnEROUNDER is 
simple to operate. No guide adjustments necessary. 

‘Plug-in’ ” type cutting units available for %”, 4” 
3%" and 14” radius are quickly and easily changed 
over without the use of special tools. 

Order your CornerounpeR Topar! Shipping 
charges prepaid if cash accompanies order. 10-day- 
money-back guarantee. Specify radius of cutting 
unit when ordering. 
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A. S. CHRISTIE COMPANY 
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Led 


Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 


Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
the Finest of Food and Rates 
Starting at $2.75 Single. 


In CLEVELAND it's 
e THE HOLLENDEN 


Richard F. Marsh, Mer. 


In COLUMBUS it’s 
e THE NEIL HOUSE 


Tom. A. Sabrey, Mer. 


In AKRON it's 


e THE MAYFLOWER 


C. J. Fitzpatrick, Mer. 


In TOLEDO it’s 
e THE NEW ECOR 


B. R. Brenan, Jr., 


For Your Winter Vacation:— 
In MIAMI BEACH it's 


e THE FLEETWOOD 
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Photo Copying Machine 


Chairs—Posture 





EXACT PHOTO COPIES 





The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any- 
thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records. 
Accepted as legal evidence. Write for details. 


RECTIGRAPH CO. Wholly Owned Subsidiary of 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
200 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Directories 





Stock Cuts 











Over $2,000 in 
Mailing List Value 
for Only $25 


OHIO CORPORATION DIRECTORY 


The most complete directory of Ohio corporations 
and their directors, public utilities, banks, etc. An 
accurate and complete list for anyone desiring to do 
business in Ohio, This book is indispensable in 
many offices. It contains: 
26,000 On10 CornPoraTIONS 
100,000 Directors 
1,600 Forgian Corporations 

200 Pusiic Urmirizs 

700 Banks 
You have often wanted the above lists, now con- 
tained in one large volume of 1,343 pages, size 
8% x 11”, durably bound in washable fabric. 
This permanent reference book is worth many 
times its cost, even though you use it for only one 
mailing. Order your copy today—Only a few hun- 
dred copies available— 


The CORPORATION DIRECTORY CO. 


3109 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 








Just One of THOUSANDS of 
Ready-Made Cuts 


available for your immediate 
use, shown in our 


CUTALOG 
of STOCK CUTS 


Your free copy awaits your 
request. Write for it TODAY. 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Sales Promotion 





! WRITE advertisements, letters, 
booklets, broadsides powerfully worded 
to bring inquiries and orders for mer- 
chandise, real estate, securities, ser- 
vices; 25 years’ experience serving clients 
throughout America; submit your sales 
problem for free analysis and suggestions. 
ERNEST F. GARDNER, 
3706-B Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 




















Automatic Letter Service 














Do You Want More Business 
in New England? 


THE DIRECTORY OF NEW 
ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS 


Will Tell You Where to Find It. 


Lists 17,000 manufacturers together 
with names of principal officers, de- 
scription of product, capitalization, 
number of employees and location of 
plants and branch offices. Invaluable 
for reference and locating new pros- 
pects. Price: $15.00. 


GEORGE D. HALL, INC. 
665 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


68 
























Genuine 


<2 TYPED LETTERS 
4q 


on~ % (Hooven Automatic) 
44>. TANKI 
@ Mail * Advertising Service 


Send us your letter for quotation 
317-5th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. ATlantic 1290 


KF 











Labels 
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of all kinds 
SERVI 


Qu 
LOW PRICE 
’ 


211 FRANKFORD AVE. PHILA., PA 








BUSINESS 
TIPS 





Air Express Facts 


FLORISTS who must keep stocks abso- 
lutely fresh; motion picture theaters who 
want to show newsreels while the events 
are still current news; banks which send 
checks, drafts and collection items to 
larger cities; manufacturers with rush 
requests for merchandise samples from 
out-of-town dealers or salesmen—all these 
and many other lines of business can bene- 
fit greatly by using the Air Express, a 
division of service of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc. Those unfamiliar with 
this service will be interested in the 
pocket-size booklet, How to Profit with 
Air Express, which explains the service 
and gives rates between principal points. 
Write the editor for a free copy. 


Ohio Valley 


A COMPREHENSIVE analysis of the 
industrial advantages of the Wheeling, 
West Virginia, district has been published 
and distributed by the Ohio Valley In- 
dustrial Corporation of Wheeling. Pro- 
fuse with charts and illustrations, the 
book states its case in terms of modern 
business and deserves consideration by 
prospective manufacturers and investors, 
or those seeking a new site for an old 
business. A free copy may be obtained by 
writing the editor. 


A DETAILED analysis of state unem- 
ployment compensation laws has been 
prepared by the Social Security Board. 
Business men who wish copies for refer- 
ence may secure them for 15 cents each 
by writing the information division of the 
Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 
A discount of 25 per cent is allowed on 
orders for one hundred or more. 


Facts About Toronto 


TORONTO with its fine Great Lakes’ 
harbor and its thriving manufacturing 
district, and Toronto with its parks, 
homes, playgrounds and numerous educa- 
tional centers is described in a booklet 
distributed by the Toronto Convention 
and Tourist Association of Toronto, 
Canada. Lavishly illustrated, a large 
map gives directions for reaching Toronto 
by highway or railroad. Anyone inter- 
ested in the story of this interesting 
Canadian city may write the editor for a 
free copy. 
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Color Chart 


DESIGNED for convenient use in desk 
or on office wall, a combination color 
chart and telephone directory has been 
designed by General Printing Ink Cor- 
poration. The color chart contains forty 
tints of printing colors and the directory 
provides fourteen spaces for writing in 
the names and addresses and telephone 
numbers of frequently-called individuals 
or business houses. A letter to the editor 
will secure your chart. 


A NATIONALLY read financial weekly, 
Barron’s, has prepared two booklets for 
free distribution among business men. 
They are, 10 Rules for Investors, and 
How te Read Financial News. First pub- 
lished in 1925 when a disastrous depres- 
sion and federal regulation of security 
exchanges were but remotely contem- 
plated possibilities, the ten rules for in- 
vestors have been tested by the extremes 
of ten eventful years. Yet, in spite of 
changed conditions, it has been necessary 
to revise slightly only two of the rules. 
Copies may be obtained by writing the 
editor. 


ANY company trying to educate dealers 
on better store and window display will 
do well to see that salesmen and dealers 
are given copies of a book entitled, Three- 
Second Selling. Published by General 
Electric Company, it gives practical ad- 
vice and information, much of it care- 
fully illustrated, for the most successful 
arrangement of both indirect and direct 
lighting fixtures. A companion piece is 
called Store Lighting. Free copies may be 
obtained by writing the editor. 


THE story of the great Koppers Com- 
pany with an illustrated history of its 
developments of gas ovens, coke plants, 
wood preserving and the finding of new 
markets in chemistry for coal tar, is dra- 
matically told in a Fortune-size booklet 
called, simply, Koppers. Done in typically 
Fortune style, even the make-up of ‘the 
pages and the colors of the cover smack 
of Fortune. Anyone interested in a 
graphic story of industry may write the 
editor for a copy. 


ANYONE planning a new office or fac- 
tory structure, the construction of an 
addition or the remodeling of an old 
building should see a copy of Gypsteel 
Plank, a liberally illustrated booklet is- 
sued by American Cyanamid and Chemi- 
cal Corporation. The book describes the 
uses and advantages of Gypsteel Plank 
and the illustrations show factories, 
hotels, homes and other structures in the 
construction of which Gypsteel Plank 
was used. A copy may be obtained by 
writing the editor. 
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Expense Books Index Tabs 
; RAND MAK-UR-OWN 
THE GOVERNMENT All Transparent Celluloid 
NLaaccate will allow the de- INDEX TABS 
y> 1 gwen duction of travel- = ee eee 
; ing expenses on A ANY S 


Income and Pay- 
roll tax returns 
only upon presen- 
tation of definite, 
itemized records. 


BEACH'S 
“Common Sense” 


EXPENSE 
BOOKS 


are best for 

keeping such rec- 

ords. 

Get them from your stationer or write 
us for sample and prices 


BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 


7338 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 














Stapling Machines—Staples 











Works as Stapler and Automatic Tacker. 

Endless good uses in your office. Ask 

your Stationer. Write for folder, 
“Unfolding the Hotchkiss Line” 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 














Steel Signals 





you 





Make your files talk. Signal im- 
portant facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying and in- 
dexing data. Card of actual sam- 
ples (all styles and colors) free. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 


coo 














Index Tabs 








VECO Fiex-Ribbed INDEX TABS 
ARE AMERICA’S NEW STANDARD 


ove WHY 





r samples pr 4 Write today 
The VEIT Co., 1947 E. Kirby, DETROIT 





Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


CLASSIFY AS 


REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 


tioner Sells Them. 





Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
540 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Engraved Stationery 


EXECUTIVES 


Dignify your personal correspondence with hand- 
some engraved executive stationery. A cabinet of 
250 steel die engraved letterheads and envelopes 
at the low price of $10.50. Write for samples, 
today. Please use your letterhead when writing. 


@ IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY,INC. @ 
203 Fulton Street, New York City 








Labels 





38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 








528 IDEAS! 


MEW IN YOUR ORGANIZATION e 
WILL BENEFIT BY THIS iat Get this 


48 PAGE 


IDEA 
BOOK 








= 
ier Ready - Send me that colorful 48 page label 
book showing 528 modern ideas No obligation, of course. 





COMPANY 22 em eee emo ee em eee eee 


ADDRESS _g ee we oe ee ewe ee ew ee eee 


Ever Ready LABEL Crporat.on 


145-SS EAST 25 ST.. @ NEW YORK CITY.NY 























New e . Full of Meat! | 
“IDEAS FOR 
LETTER WRITERS” 
By Guy WB . 


$2.00 
RIEGER’S, Inc 





Three new British Publications of 
interest to American executives 


SPEECHES AND HOW 
TO MAKE THEM 


STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. 


The Convention speech, vote of 
thanks, the political meeting, the 
social function—whatever the oc- 
casion this book tells the executive 
how to acquit himself with ease 
and effectiveness. Concise, ade- 
quate, it is a practical guide which 
will save good matter from poor 
presentation. 


“THAT'S A GOOD ONE!” 


An Encyclopedia of Wit and Humor 
for the Executive 
By THOMAS H. LEWIS, M.B.E. 
(Editor of London ‘Sales Management’’) 


Price 
50c 
Postpaid 


Hundreds of funny stories, epi- 
grams, wisecracks and snatches of 
verse for the Convention or after- 
dinner Speaker, the salesman and 
the story teller. Alphabetically 
arranged for instant reference. 


144 Pages. Cloth. $1.00 Postpaid 


THE ART OF 
CONVERSATION 


STANLEY TOWNSEND, LL.B. Postpaid 


This book explains the secret of the 
good mixer. It is of special interest 
to Salesmanagers and Salesmen. 


Price 


ORDER YOUR COPIES DIRECT 
FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


MAY & CURTIS LTD. 


20, BRIDE LANE, FLEET STREET 
LONDON. E.C.4, ENGLAND 


70 
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WHAT ABOUT RADIO? By Kenneth 
M. Goode. It looks as if Goode has gone 
and done it again. Done what? Turned 
out a useful and interesting book. It is 
getting to be a habit with him, for he al- 
ready has to his credit such bell ringers 
as Move Your Merchandise, Manual of 
Modern Advertising, How to Turn Peo- 
ple into Gold, as well as several books 
prepared in collaboration with other au- 
thorities. 

There is one chapter we especially 
recommend. It is called, “The Hooks of 
Humanity,” and in it the author explains 
why so many of the bizarre, “clever,” 
spectacular program ideas go wrong, be- 
come tiresome, or fall apart. He empha- 
sizes the need for plain, everyday honesty. 
He would kill off a few dozen announcers 
who parade their trick voices and accents 
before the mike, and fall back on simple, 
honest, natural speakers who tell the 
truth. But there is much more to the 
book, including a rather thorough exami- 
nation of the conflicting claims concern- 
ing the size of the radio audience. Harper 
and Brothers, $2.75. 


ALMANAC OF OFFICE EQUIP- 
MENT. By Edward H. Harris. Descrip- 
tions of virtually every standard office 
appliance are included in this book. A 
manual for the person who must keep 
office appliances running, instruct others 
in the use of appliances, or who wants to 
compare the features of one piece of 
equipment with others in the same field. 
A valuable reference work for every 
office manager, for every office equipment 
dealer or seller. Edward H. Harris Or- 
ganization, $2.50. 

SUCCESSFUL SALESMANSHIP. By 
Paul W. Ivey, Ph.D., professor of mer- 
chandising, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. A huge book—almost 500 pages. 
It is really a sales training course, or a 
complete textbook for schools and col- 
leges and business organizations conduct- 
ing courses in salesmanship. It is remark- 
ably well done, the material clearly pre- 
sented in carefully arranged chapter se- 








quence. The experienced sales executive 
who has already done considerable read- 
ing or who has had much experience will 
find, perhaps, a familiar ring to much 
of this book. Of particular benefit are ex- 
amples showing many different ways— 
better ways—of winning the prospect’s 
attention, and a large number of “right” 
and “wrong” methods which should pro- 
vide excellent working material for sales 
meetings and classrooms. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., $5.00. 


SUPER MARKET. By M. M. Zimmer- 
man. It was just a bit over twenty years 
ago, if that, that this fast-greying old 
head first read stuff by Zimmerman. He 
did, about that time, a rip-snorting good 
series of articles for Printers’ Ink on chain 
stores, which then were just beginning 
really to pockmark the business streets of 
America with their green and red fronts. 
For years no one bettered this job of 
reporting, until 1930 when Zimmerman 
himself went to work and brought all 
the dope up to date. Now he has tackled 
that modern phenomenon of merchandis- 
ing the super market, and in a rather un- 
pretentious-looking book has packed just 
about all the information available on 
this subject. The beauty about the book 
is that Zimmerman is a practical fellow 
who doesn’t go in for a lot of theory nor 
does he “view with alarm.” He simply 
rolls up his sleeve and does a good, solid 
fact-packed job of reporting. Couple with 
this the fact that the reporter knows his 
way about food stores and food dis- 
tribution and you have a book that is as 
far ahead of the average business book, 
so far as information is concerned, as the 
“Queen Mary” is ahead of a coal barge. 

The book describes the methods and 
results achieved by such spectacular oper- 
ators as Dawson’s of Chicago, Big Bear 
of Elizabeth, King Kullen of Long 
Island, and similar enterprises. Every- 
one in the food business should study this 
amazing trend in the retailing and whole- 
saling of food. Super Market Publishing 
Company, $2.00. 
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